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Burned off until the bare wood shows, with her decks littered with lumber and gear, a boat does not look her best at fitting-out 


time. 


Yet the test of a real sailorman is one’s ability to do this work oneself in a seamanlike manner 


Some Valuable Hints on Fitting Out 


How to Do the Necessary Work of Spring Overhaul 


Y far the greater number of 

boat owners do most of the 
work of fitting out themselves. If 
they do not do it all, they do the in- 
terior work and the varnishing and 
finishing of bright work on deck, 
and merely leave the bottom and 
top sides to be painted by the yard 
gang. In many storage yards it is 
an unwritten law that the outside 
painting must be done by the yard 
force, but in the smaller yards, or 
where the yacht club has storage 
facilities for its members, an owner 
can do all the work himself. And 
let it be said here that a good part 
of the fun of owning a boat is had 
by doing the work oneself. It is 
only in this way that one gets to 
know about how the work should 
be done, and learns those thousand 
and one things about boats and their 
care, about their power or rigging, 
that marks the real sailorman. 

Of course, if the yacht is a large 
one, the job is too big for the owner 
and his “crew,” or friends, but even 
if the work is left to the yard force, 
many things can be done by the 
owner himself, and many Saturdays 


and Sundays in the early spring can 
be pleasantly and profitably spent 
working on the yacht he is going to 
sail on all summer. 

In laying out the work be sure to 
plan it all out ahead so as to take 
the jobs in their proper order; such 
as getting the interior done first, and 
then starting at the top and work- 
ing downwards. Scrape spars be- 
fore you do the deck, so that the 
scrapings will not fall on wet, or 
finished work. Scrape rails and 
houses before you paint the outside, 
for the same reason. In cloudy or 
unsettled weather when work can- 
not be done to advantage outside, 
one can usually do the inside work, 
leaving the good days to work out- 
side. 

Be sure to have all the dirty work 
of overhauling, particularly about 
the engine, completed before paint- 
ing. There is no use of putting on 
fresh paint and then messing it up 
with dirt and grease, or in getting 
a locker door neatly varnished and 
then having to plane off one edge 
or rehang it. So the first thing to 
do will be to get the boat cleaned 


out thoroughly. This should have 
been done in the fall when laying 
up, but it is sometimes slighted then 
and so must be done before paint- 
ing. 

Clean out all the dirt from all the 
corners and scrub out the bilges; 
wipe down all the paint and varnish 
work with fresh water and soap. 
Do not use washing soda or boiling 
water on enameled paint, but luke- 
warm water applied with a soft 
flannel cloth or a sponge. After the 
boat is cleaned out let her dry for 
two or three days, leaving every- 
thing open and giving the sun and 
air a chance to do their work. Wood 
must be absolutely dry before ap- 
plying paint, or a poor job will re- 
sult. 


Preparing the Surface for Painting 


Unless the old paint is in bad con- 
dition it may simply be smoothed 
up with sandpaper and new coats 
applied on top. After four or five 
years, however, paint gets thick and 
is apt to blister in spots and become 
rough. When it gets in this condi- 
tion it must be burnt off and all the 
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Cutting in the waterline with a long batten for a straight edge 


paint removed to the bare wood. 
This is done by heating the paint 
with a gasolene blow torch until it 
is softened so that it can be removed 
with a scraper. There will be spots 
that will require considerable work, 
but most of it will come off quite 
readily. Paint remover may be 
used in place of a blow torch and if 
the paint is not too thick this may 
be easier than a torch. 

Any unfair places, where a plank 
edge may have swelled, must be 
planed off and the entire surface 
sandpapered until it is smooth. Any 
holes, such as nail holes, must be 
puttied with a good white lead putty 
to make a smooth surface. 

The caulking should be gone over 
and renewed, if necessary. If the 
caulking seems to be fairly hard 
and fills the seam well and the boat 
has not leaked the previous season 
it is probable that recaulking will 
not be necessary. If she has made 
much water the year before, she 
may need caulking all over or, pos- 
sibly, only in spots. By trying the 
seams with a knife you can ascer- 
tain whether the caulking is firm or 
soft, and by picking out a little of 
it its condition will show. If it is 
in bad shape, discolored and rotten, 
recaulking will be necessary. 


Painting 

When it comes to painting it 1s 
much easier and probably better to 
use one of the regular ready-mixed 
brands of yacht paint. In large 
shipyards the boss painter has his 
own formula for mixing paint and 
will tell you that nothing else is any 
good. The foreman at the yard 
across the river may have quite a 


different formula and will despise 
the results that his brother artisan 
obtains. Some will tell you to use 
a good deal of zinc with the white 
lead to ensure a dazzling white sur- 
face. Others will warn you against 
the use of zinc, as it tends to make 
the paint flake off. Some use a pure 
white lead and oil, which produces 
a very durable coating, but one that 
takes half the season to dry out, 
and so it goes. So it is best for the 
amateur to buy a good grade of pre- 
pared yacht paint. Do not get an 
inside paint or house paint, as the 
conditions afloat would soon put 
them out of business. 

Always start from the top and 
work down. Then if the paint runs 
or drips it will run over the un- 
painted surface and not over that 
which you have just completed. Use 


Even the feminine members of the crew can 
bear a hand in fitting out. Painting cylin- 
ders requires a lot of artistic ability 
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a fair-sized brush (one about two 
inches or so wide) for the straight- 
forward flat work. 

If the deck is painted and the 
house is bright or painted a dif- 
ferent color, hold a sheet of card- 
board against the house as you paint 
up to it. Otherwise the deck color 
may spatter on it, or the brush may 
slip and make an ugly mess close to 
the corner. 

There aréa number of brands of 
bottom paints, some good and some 
not so good. Most of them con- 
tain copper in one form or another, 
usually a copper soap poisonous to 
barnacles and grass, or paris green. 
Bottom paints are very quick dry- 
ing and the boat may be put over- 
board soon after the paint is ap- 
plied. 

For racing bottoms you must get 
a specially prepared non-failing 
paint that makes a good, hard sur- 
face. 

The waterline is usually rased in, 
so that it can be found through a 
coat or two of paint. The topside 
color is carried down below this line 
and the bottom paint later worked 
up to it. If the bottom were painted 
first the topside paint would run 
down over it, leaving a ragged line. 

Be sure to paint every part of the 
bottom. This means that every keel 
block, bilge block or shore must be 
shifted. The way to do this is to 
paint the bottom with the blocking 
as it is, then fit temporary blocks 
close to the permanent ones, re- 
move the latter, and paint the bare 
places. 

Don't leave any bare spots, or 
“holidays,” as the painters call them. 
Make all your brush strokes in the 
same direction. Be sure to let each 
coat dry thoroughly before you 
start to apply the one on top of it. 


Putting on the Varnish 


All bright or varnish work will 
probably need attention. If it is in 
good shape and has a good gloss, 
with plenty of body, it may only 
need sandpapering and one coat of 
varnish. The probabilities are that 
the bright work will have to be done 
over, and this usually means that 
the old varnish must be removed. 
This is done by scraping—not with 
a three-cornered scraper, but with a 
flat one, or cabinet scraper, using 
different shapes where necessary 0” 
mouldings and carved work. By 
the use of some of the prepared re- 
movers you may soften up the old 
varnish so that it will roll off quite 
readily under the scraper or, with 
some preparations, may merely be 
washed off. These removers must 
be used as “per direction” and with 
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caution, as some of the inferior 
ones turn the wood black if left on 
too long. After scraping well the 
wood must be smoothed down with 
sandpaper, and sometimes finally 
rubbed down with fine pumice 
powder, used on a piece of felt or 
even applied with the bare hand. 
3e sure to use plenty of remover 
as it will save much hard work. 

In buying varnish do not grudge 
the price. Get a good quality of 
spar varnish, made by a reputable 
maker, and apply it according to 
directions. Be careful not to 
varnish or even paint on a day when 
a strong breeze is blowing the dust 
around, as dirt and dust will be- 
come imbedded in the soft varnish 
and a satisfactory job cannot be 
done. 

Before putting on the second coat 
the first one should be rubbed down 
lightly with fine sandpaper and a 
ball of curled hair to get a perfectly 
smooth surface, 


Finishing the Interior 


For the interior finish you may 
use an inside varnish, but some peo- 
ple prefer spar varnish for all 
bright work on the boat. This is 
not affected by the dampness, and 
the cabin of a boat is frequently 
damp and at times a very wet place. 
Do not use house varnish, as this is 
no good for boat work, as it soon 
loses its gloss and turns white. Get 
good marine varnish, even if you 
have to pay a higher price per gal- 
lon for it, as the total quantity will 
not be great and putting on good 
varnish in the spring will mean that 
the boat will look  shipshape 
throughout the season. 


Overhauling the Engine 


If you have a power boat the en- 
gine should be gone over thor- 





Sheer legs and chain hoist for lifting a 
cylinder block off the base 
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The mechanically inclined are in their element when it ccmes to taking the engine 
to pieces. If you have done this once or twice yourself you will have a better 
chance of getting the most efficiency out of your power plant 


oughly at spring overhaul if this 
work was not done at laying-up 
time. Make this overhaul as thor- 
ough as possible, so as to insure the 
engine working well. Don’t go on 
the theory that because it worked 
well last year it does not need any 
work now. To do this work satis- 
factorily, it may be necessary to 
take the motor down so that every 
component part can be cleaned, 
properly adjusted and any minor 
repairs made. In single- and dou- 
ble-cylinder motors of the two- 
cycle design the work of overhaul- 
ing is a simple proposition, and 
even the novice can do the work 
easily. The more complicated four- 
cycle motor entails some little ex- 
tra work, yet the overhauling of a 
four- or even a six-cylinder outfit 
is not a formidable job, providing 
it is done in a methodical manner 
and enough time is taken to do the 
work well. 

As the engine is disassembled 
there will be many parts which are 
not only apt to get lost, but may 
cause the novice some worry as to 
where they belong when he comes 
to put the motor together again. 
Some old boxes will come in handy 
to keep each unit separate and pre- 
vent possible mislaying and mixing 
up of the different parts. The first 
step is to remove the piston. While 
this is an easy matter in motors with 


removable heads, more difficulty is 
encountered if it happens to be a 
multi-cylinder cast in pairs or en 
bloc. In this case the usual way is 
to disconnect the cylinder block 
from the base and lift it off. Where 
the cylinders are heavy this can be 
done by using a pair of sheer legs 
set up over the engine, with a 
forward and an after guy, and an 
ordinary four- or six-part tackle, or 
a regular chain hoist. The cylinders 
should be given a thorough soaking 
in kerosene to soften up the car- 
bonized deposits, or one of the sev- 
eral carbon removers on the market 
may be used to clean up the bore. 

Make it a point to mark each 
cylinder before it is taken off, and 
do the same with each piston and its 
several rings. A small file or punch 
mark is quickly made, and with this 
guide there is no possibility of mak- 
ing a mistake in assembling. 


To Remove the Piston Rings 


Fhe pistons and piston rings 
should be thoroughly cleaned and 
freed from carbon. Carbon is apt 
to “set’’ during the period that the 
engine is not in use, and even 
though the engine will turn easily, 
the piston rings are likely to be 
stuck, causing loss of compres- 
sion. With an engine with a re- 
movable head the piston can be 

(Continued on page 212) 
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A Mystery of Hudson’s Strait 


An Exciting Incident of a Motor Boat Cruise to Hudson 
Bay and of the Disappearance of a Whaling Brig 


Daryl at anchor in one of the bleak harbors on the upper Labrador Coast. 


By JOHN T. ROWLAND 


35-foot power boat with auxiliary yawl rig 


NE summer shortly before the 

outbreak of the war I was 
invited by Dr. Grenfell, founder of 
the Labrador Medical Mission, to 
sail one of his fleet of small boats 
north to Hudson’s Strait and de- 
liver it to the factor of a new post 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Cape Wolstenholme. Previously I 
had put in two summers on _ the 
Labrador coast in the service of the 
Mission, so I knew pretty well 
what the conditions were and what 
one would have to contend with in 
making so long a voyage in a small 
ship. However, the fascination 
which the unknown always holds 
for certain people overcame any 
hesitancy on that score, and with 
one other white man, a fellow stu- 
dent at Yale, whom I shall refer 
to here simply by his nickname of 
Bob, I undertook the task, as a 
sailor acquaintance called it, of 
“going to the Arctic in a cracker 
box.” 

Our cruise, which was successful 
in every respect, has already been 
chronicled in YACHTING, but the 
most singular and the most exciting 
episode in connection with it has 
never been told. It was remarkable 
chiefly for two reasons: first, be- 
cause it had to do with the last that 
was ever seen of a ship afterwards 


She was a 


the same name, near the end of Au- 
gust. Here we had to wait until 
the company’s ship should call to 
pick us up on her return voyage 
from the posts on Hudson’s Bay. 

The possibilities for amusement 
during this period of inaction were 
very limited. Wolstenholme is a 
dreary old place—just a cleft in the 
cliffs with two frame buildings set 
on the foreshore at its base. The 
cove is the shape of a broad V 
about two miles wide at the mouth 
and practically the same distance in 
depth. 

There was nothing to do here but 
scramble over the barren hills dur- 
ing the daytime looking for a stray 
ptarmigan to grace the pot, and at 
night to go ashore and play cards 
with the factor and his half-breed 
head trapper. 

It was after one of these card 
games, when Bob and I were re- 
turning to our tiny ship, that we saw 
something so unusual and unex- 
pected that for a moment neither 
of us could believe his eyes. This 


reported lost, under exceptional, was nothing less than a light which 


circumstances ; and second, because 
the circumstances themselves were 
open to an interpretation as as- 
tounding as it is now impossible 
of proof. It is time, however, that 
the facts were made known, and 
those who knew the ship or het 
people may draw from them what- 
ever conclusion they feel best fits 
the case. 

We arrived with our little ves- 
sel at Cape Wolstenholme on the 
western end of Hudson’s Strait, 
where the latter joins the bay of 


flared. up for a moment seaward 
and then as suddenly died away. 
The night was pitch black with 
heavy clouds overhead, so the flare 
showed up plainly. It appeared to 
be of about the intensity of a strong 
lantern light and came from the 
center of the mouth of the cove. 
We rowed out to our vessel won- 
dering what the source of this light 
could be. For a whole year no ship 
had called at this out-of-the-way 
spot but the company’s supply ship; 
and in that whole time only one ves- 


An Eskimo of Hudson Strait in his Kyak 
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sel had been seen going in the 
Straits outside. 

The wind was blowing gustily off 
shore and the idea took strong hold 
of me that this eerie light might 
come from some shipwrecked crew 
whose strength had given out just 
as they had arrived on the threshold 
of salvation. I pictured them row- 
ing many weary miles up Hudson’s 
Strait to this single point of human 
habitation, only to be buffeted and 
driven back offshore by the fierce 
squalls which swept down through 
the funnel- ‘shaped harbor. 

By the time we reached our ves- 
sel, the Daryl, the flare had shown 
twice more, and each time consid- 
erably further to the left. 

“Whoever they are, they're able 
to mote all right,” said Bob, noting 
this fact; “your theory of ship- 
wreck survivors won’t do.” 

We stood some minutes talking 
and waiting for a recurrence of the 
flare. Bob took the point of view 
that it must be a ship, but this I 
could not believe, on the ground 
that any ship would have shown 
regular running lights. Abe, our 
half-breed cook, suggested the pos- 
sibility of a boatload of natives for 
some obscure reason waving a lan- 
tern; but there was something 
stealthy and furtive about the thing 
which I could conceive of no way 
to explain. 

After a few moments the light 
flashed out again, now well over 
toward the left side of the cove, and 
there it showed several times again 
at short intervals. After that we 
waited fifteen minutes without see- 
ing it again. 

It is curious how the suggestion 
of some unexplained human pres- 
ence in a place far from civilization 
will give one a feeling of uneasi- 
ness. If the mysterious light came 
from some strange ship, why did 
she not make a regular signal or at 
least show a masthead light when 
she saw our ship’s lantern hoisted in 
reply; if by natives, why did they 
not come on up to the native camp 
at the Post? It was very peculiar 
and mysterious, and if three pairs 
of eyes had not all seen it at once 
I should have been inclined to 
blame the Northern Lights or the 
factor’s Scotch whiskey. 

Without any very clearly defined 
purpose I was about to send Abe 
ashore to wake up Factor Parsons 
and bring him out when a native 
skiff bumped alongside and Parsons 
himself and George Ford tumbled 
on board. In the pale light of our 
lantern I could see that the expres- 
sion of the latter was far from as- 
sured. Parsons did not wait for 
me to speak. 
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A bit of the bleak coast of Hudson Strait, with patches of snow showing even in August 


burning matches 
over a ship’s side,” he blurted out. 

“Well,” I asked, “what of it?” 

“What of it: that’s a warning, 
man! A warning to people ashore. 
And she’s sneaked in and anchored 
close under the Western shore— 
did you hear her chain run out?” 

I had not; and the idea of dan- 
ger, so baldly put, did not especial- 
ly arouse me. The sense of mys- 
tery had been far more stimulating. 

“Well,” I said, “I suppose we 
should investigate. What do you 
propose to do?” 

The Daryl, in which we had 
come this long distance from civili- 
zation, was a 35-foot power boat 
with a small spread of sail as auxil- 
iary. She was rigged as a yawl. 
Her engine was of the oil-burning 
variety, which required heating 
bulbs on the cylinder heads before 
it could be started. This was a 
somewhat slow and tedious per- 
formance. It would take at least 
fifteen minutes to get her going, 
and even then she was not a very 
formidable antagonist in which to 
encounter a presumably hostile 
ship. 

Parsons understood these facts 
as well as I had, besides he was in 
a great hurry to be off: so he took 
my dory, which was a better sea- 
boat than his skiff, and said he 
would row down along the shore 
and see what the stranger looked 
like. George Ford took the oars and 
at the last moment Bob insisted on 
joining them. Just as they shoved 
off I said: “If you need help or 
want the Daryl to come after you, 
fire three shots and I'll get under 
way.” Then I went below and lay 
down, leaving Abe in the cockpit 
to look out. 

I was very tired from a long 
tramp during the day and did not 


“Someone’s 





believe anything would come of 
this excursion except a hard pull 
back against the wind. There had 
of course been numerous instances, 
in this remote part of the world, 
of a trading post being robbed by 
some freebooting whaler, and I 
knew that there was a considerable 
wealth of furs in the storehouse on 
shore, but it seemed somehow ridic- 
ulous to think that such a_ thing 
was actually likely to take place. 

Still, I realized how easily it 
might be done if the victims were 
unwarned. A stealthy landing, a 
single rush, a few shots and stabs 
—the little handful of white men 
murdered and the Eskimos scat- 
tered never to return to that spot 
—and the wealth of a _ season’s 
catch, silver fox, bear and otter, 
would be in the outlaws’ hands. It 
would be buccaneering de luxe: 
only their own tongues need ever 
betray them! 

! lay awake a few minutes think- 
ing, then called to Abe to make 
sure he was keeping a good watch, 
and had just turned over and 
stretched out preparatory to a long 
comfortable sleep when bang— 
bang—bang! faintly from the dis- 
tance but perfectly clear came a 
Winchester’s cracking reports. 

“He fire three times, sir!” called 
Abe in great excitement. 

When the foreseeable happens 
one always blames himself for be- 
ing caught unprepared. As I 
sprang out of the bunk my heart 
sank at thought of the time needed 
to start the engine. Clearly that 
would not do. The Daryl handled 
wretchedly under sail alone and 
Abe was not much help as a sailor- 
man, but I determined to try it 
rather than delay. 

Abe pointed the direction of the 
shots. It was straight down the 
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wind. We ran forward together 
and tugged at the anchor chain. 
The slack came in readily enough, 
but the anchor itself had got a firm 
hold in the soft mud and refused 
to budge. We clapped the throat 
halliard tackle on to the chain, but 
still it would not yield. 

By this time five precious min- 
utes had been lost. There was only 
one thing to do: I buoyed the end 
of the chain and let it go by the 
board. Then we ran up the jib and 
with that sail alone set we man- 
aged to get her off before the wind. 

Abe took the wheel and steered 
down towards the point from 
which the shots had come, while I 
went below and put the torches on 
the cylinder heads. This meant, of 
course, lighting up the cabin, and 
in addition our anchor light was 
still swinging from the rigging, so 
we swept down the harbor lit up 
like an excursion steamer. 

In a few minutes I had the 
torches going and went up on deck. 
Almost at the same instant a small 
boat closed in upon us from out 
of the darkness. 

“We had no trouble to see you 
coming, anyhow,” was Bob’s suc- 
cinct comment as he sprang aboard. 
The others followed and Parsons 
told me briefly what had occurred. 


Upon leaving the Daryl they had 
rowed down close along the shore 
until they could make out the hull 
and spars of a small bark or brig 
silhouetted against the open sky to 


the north. At about this same 
time; and while they were debating 
whether or not to approach closer, 
they saw a whaleboat full of men 
shove off from the ship and draw 
in under the shadow of the cliffs. 
Watching this narrowly Parsons 
soon saw it was pulling towards 
them, in the direction of the Post. 
Thereupon he fired the three shots 
into the air. 

The flashes blinded them some- 
what and the whaleboat was very 
hard to see against the black shore, 
but they thought it turned about 
and started back for the ship. 
Presently the Daryl was seen ap- 
proaching and they pulled for her 
as hard as they could against wind 
and sea. 

Parsons plainly felt there was 
trouble brewing, and it certainly 
looked that way; but in any case 
something had to be done, and Bob 
agreed with me that our best course 
was to act boldly. How fortunate 
this was—though for a _ reason 
which we would never have con- 
ceived—will appear later. 

Bob, whose special domain was 
our engine room, soon had his mo- 
tor running at full power. Then I 
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had Abe tie up the jib and light our 
sidelights and masthead light. The 
latter was an extra bit of “swank” 
put on for the occasion and it was 
run up on a signal halliard to the 
very truck, giving the Daryl an air 
of size and importance which she 
could never have achieved by day- 
light. Bob ran the engine on 
above-water exhaust so that it 
roared like an overgrown gatling 
gun. Altogether, our appearance 
must have been imposing and busi- 
nesslike to a degree. 

We swept down close along the 
shore, looking for the whaleboat. 
At length a larger shape detached 
itself from the intense blackness 
ahead, and this on nearer approach 
we made out to be a small square- 
rigged vessel with a very decided 
list to starboard. Her sails were 
furled and she was evidently lying 
at anchor. 

We were puzzled now what to do 
next, but the idea of a vessel in 
distress of some sort still stuck in 
my head and [| determined to hail 
the stranger at least. Accordingly 
after sweeping a full circle about 
her and viewing her from all sides 
we ran up boldly alongside and I 
rang Bob the “stop” signal at the 
engine. 

“On board the brig, there, what 
vessel is that?” 

The answer came back “Sedi- 
santi.” I had the man repeat it, 
but even then we could not make 
out any sort of name that we had 
ever heard before, though the pro- 
nunciation was quite distinct. 
Dundee was given as her port of 
hail. 

Then I asked, “Is there anything 
wrong on board there?” 

To this the answer came back 
distinctly, “Yes.” 

We had drifted now to within 
twenty feet of the little brigantine 
(for such her rig turned out to be) 
and were about abreast of her main 
rigging. ; 

“Stand by, then, to take a line,” 
I sang out. Some foolish impulse 
urged me to go on board: I think 
it was more curiosity and the de- 
sire to solve a mystery than any 
compelling sense of duty—or per- 
haps it was just the logical se- 
quence to our course of action thus 
far. But whatever the reason, it 
was destined never to be put into 
effect, because at that instant the 
cabin hatch fleweback with a slam 
and the deepest voice I have ever 
heard bellowed out— 

“Keep clear of this ship! What 
the hell do you want around here?” 

It was a veritable roar—no mere 
aninial could make such a noise: it 
was more like the blast of a gun. 
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I confess candidly that all idea 
of boarding that vessel vanished at 
once from my mind. However, | 
was unwilling to give in without at 
least gaining some information. 
The captain, for he it evidently 
was, answered my _ questions 
promptly enough, saying that he 
was cruising for walrus and had 
come into the cove looking for 
shelter, as he anticipated dirty 
weather. I did not mention the 
lights, as I feared it might get one 
of the crew into trouble; for the 
whole point of burning matches 
over the side is that it makes a 
light which can be seen from the 
shore but not from the deck of the 
vessel herself. 

Asked about the whaleboat, the 
skipper, whose tone had by this 
time moderated somewhat, said she 
had gone to find a spring of fresh 
water, which struck me as showing 
a remarkable lack of inventiveness, 
considering the darkness of the 
night. 

After this there seemed to be 
nothing more to say or do, so I re- 
marked to. the captain that we 
would see him again in the morn- 
ing, and after making a couple of 
circles, we headed the Daryl back 
for the Post. 

Nothing was seen of the whale- 
boat and it was certainly not along- 
side the ship. Bob called attention 
to this fact and regretted that we 
had not seized the opportunity to 
capture the vessel by boarding! 
Perhaps we might actually have 
done so if her bull-throated skipper 
had delayed coming on deck, 
though I have a shrewd idea we 
would have made ourselves pirates 
by the attempt. 

Evidently, however, the prompt- 
ness and boldness of our sally had 
had effect. The whaleboat full of 
men had not only been routed but 
driven into hiding and the ship her- 
self put upon the defensive—and 
all by a blustering little power boat 
with three white men, two half- 
breeds and two rifles in it! 

We returned well satisfied that 


‘there would be no hostile action 


that night. Our only precaution 
was to anchor in as close as pos- 
sible to the buildings of the Post 
and to set an anchor watch consist- 
ing of Abe. The rest turned in and 
slept soundly. 

Morning, which broke blustering 
and cold, showed the brigantine 
still anchored in the same place. 
About ten o’clock a boat came in 
from her. White men were con- 
spicuously few, from which we 
judged that the visit was one of 
conciliation. Nevertheless, Bob and 

(Continued on page 212) 
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Rose II, a new 40-foot Pacific Coast standardized power ovens with a speed of 22 miles per hour. She is owned by J. A. 
Cornelius, one of the backers of the new yacht club house of the Los Angeles Athletic Club 


A Standardized 40-Footer 
of the Pacific Coast 


HE standardization of power 


boat construction, which 
has done so much to improve 
the general quality and _ con- 
struction of boats on the At- 


lantic Coast and in the Middle 
West, and which has had the effect 
of reducing the price of well-built 
boats, has extended to the Pacific 
coast. An interesting example of 
this kind of building on the West 
Coast is the standardized 40- 
foot. express cruiser, designed and 
built by the Wilmington Boat 
Works, of Wilmington, California, 
which we show here. 

Rose II, as she is named, is owned 
by Mr. J. A. Cornelius, of Los 








Angeles, California, one of the mov- 
ing spirits back of the new yacht 
club building now being erected in 
Los Angeles harbor district for the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club. 

She is 40 feet by 10 feet by 3 
feet, and is powered with a six 
cylinder marine engine equipped 
with a fuelizer which makes pos- 
sible complete control of the boat 
from two miles per hour to its max- 
imum speed of 22 M.P.H. She has 
a trunk cabin with berths for four 
people and large toilet room in the 
bow. There is a well-equipped gal- 
ley also. Over the engine compart- 
ment is a raised deck bridge with a 
12-foot cockpit aft, fitted with 
swivel chairs. One of the novel 
features is the enclosed forward 
end of this cockpit, with a sort of 





The standing top and shelter over the steering position and cockpit of Rose II 
is unique in design and has many points to commend it in a high-speed boat of 


this type 


coach roof, giving protection to the 
helmsman and to those sitting in the 
cockpit. She was built essentially 
for Californian waters and designed 
for fishing comfortably for the 
tuna and swordfish which abound 
there. 


Pensacola Yacht Club 
Building New Home 


The Pensacola Yacht Club, which 
now ranks as one of the most active 
and foremost of the Gulf yacht 
clubs, was organized in 1908, and 
was known as the Pensacola Yacht 
and Motor Boat Club. Its first real 
home was at the foot of one of the 
old original Spanish streets, Alca- 
niz. In June, 1914, the club moved 
to its present quarters at the foot of 
Palafo wharf, at the lower end of 
Pensacola’s principal street. About 
that time the name was legally 
changed to the Pensacola Yacht 
Club. 

The first Commodore of the Pen- 
sacola Yacht Club was George T. 
Morgan. Others who commanded 
the Yacht Club, given in their order 
of election, were James C. Watson, 
T. C. Watson, C. Moreno Jones, 
Peter Lindenstruth, Nat Kaiser, F. 
H. Henning, R. W. Goodhart, and 
John Hobart Cross. 

The club now has 200 active 
members, besides ten non-resident 
and four honorary members; most 
of the members are yacht owners. 

The Pensacola Yacht Club is now 
building a new home, which when 
completed will be one of the most 
commodious and handsome club 
houses in the South. The club en- 
tertains extensively, many informal 
affairs brightening the season, in 
addition to several formal functions 
given each year. 








Ihe 
England Challenges for the British 
International Trophy 
INCE our last issue details of 
the challenge for. the British 
International Trophy have arrived, 
and all indications are that the races 
for this most important power boat 
trophy in the world will make the 
coming racing season one of the 
most important and interesting in 
that branch of the sport that has 
ever been seen in this country. 

It should be stated that the Brit- 
ish have shown a good deal of 
temerity in challenging after the de- 
cisive way in which Miss America 
won at Cowes last summer, and 
after the speed that she “showed 
later at Detroit. It would look as 
if the challenger would have to fig- 
ure on making nearly 80 miles an 
hour to have a show in this event, 
even if “Gar” Wood, owner of 
Miss America, does not build an- 
other boat. 

The best time made by any of the 
English boats at Cowes last summer 
summer was a little over 60 statute 
miles per hour, and while it is ad- 
mitted that the British engines in 
last year’s racers were far superior 
to the hulls, it still means that they 
have a big jump to make in order 
to equal the speed of the little 
American boat. 

Last year the American team con- 
sisted of both a 26-footer, and a 
38-footer, so that they were playing 
it as safe as possible on the weather 
conditions, it being figured that if 
the water was rough the big boat 
would have the call, while in 
smooth water, such as was actually 
had during the race, the little boat 
would be the faster. It is probable 
that the same procedure will be fol- 
lowed this year, so that the British 
team cannot expect to win solely by 
getting weather conditions that will 
tell against the American boats. 

But in a power boat race any- 
thing is apt to happen, and a race is 
never lost until it is won, so that 
the cup may go back after Septem- 
ber 5. We, however, think the 
chances for this are remote. 

The racing for this trophy will 
give a fillip to a season which is 
already full of interesting power 
boat events, including a Gold Cup 
race, the race for the Fisher 
Trophy, the Thousand Island 
Trophy, the A. P. B. A. Cruiser 
Championship, and a lot of others. 
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Month in Yachtin g 


The International Six Meter Race 


If the chances of the British in 
the power boat race seem to be 
slim, they look correspondingly 
bright in the race in the 6-meter 
class between teams from the Sea- 
wanhaka Yacht Club and the Royal 
London Yacht Club, which. will be 
sailed on the Solent in August. 
The American team will consist of 
four boats, two of them being built 
from designs by William Gardner, 
one at Nevins Yard and one at 
Wood’s Yard, and the other two 
from designs by Starling Burgess, 
of Marblehead, one of these latter 
being built by Herreshoff. 

To meet these four boats we un- 
derstand that about twenty 6-meter 
boats are being built in England, 
and a series of trial races will be 
held to pick the defending team. 
This gives the British a great ad- 
vantage, for the boats will be turned 
out from the boards of many dif- 
ferent designers, including Charles 
Nicholson, Morgan Giles, Linton 
Hope, Fife (he alone is building 
five), Mylne, who is building three, 
Mr. T. C. Glen-Coats, who is build- 
ing from his own designs, and also 
others from designs by their own- 
ers. Most of the English designers 
are more familiar with their rule 
than are the Americans, and it seems 
as if we will be handicapped by not 
having more boats built here for 
this event in order that we might 
pick the fastest to send across. 


The following are the owners of:- 


the American boats, together with 
their designers: 


Boat and Owner. Designer 


1. Mr. Frank I. Paine, Mr. W. 
Starling Burgess; W. Starling 
Burgess. 

. Mr. W. A. W. Stewart, Mr. 
Winthrop W. Aldrich; William 
Gardner. 

. Mr. John L. Saltonstall, Mr. E. 
Townsend Irvin, Mr. Richard 
de Boardman ; William Gardner. 

4. Mr. Paul Hammond et al., Mr. 
Sherman Hoyt: W. Starling 
Burgess and Herreshoff Mfg. 
Co. 


Another thing that may work to 
the advantage of the British team 
will be the knowledge of local con- 
ditions, especially knowledge of the 
tides. The Solent, where the races 
will be held, has strong tides and 
a thorough krowledge of them will, 


of course, be to one’s advantage. 
Whatever the outcome, it will be a 
fine race, and we believe it will do 
much to encourage competition in 
small boats between England and 
the United States. 

We hope that a return match may 
be arranged in 1922 to be sailed on 
this side, but while this has been 
proposed, suggestions being made 
that the race be sailed in either our 
“S” or “R” class, nothing has been 
decided definitely at this writing. 


The Trans-Atlantic Race 


Yacht owners do not seem to be 
falling over each other in their haste 
to enter their yachts for the Trans- 
Atlantic Race, and outside of those 
mentioned last month, no other 
formal entries have yet been re- 
ceived. 

Prof. W. F. Clayton, of Annapo- 
lis, Md., appears to have entered 
his little yawl, Siesta, but as she is 
only 45 feet on the water line, she 
would have, of course, no show 
against the larger boats in a race of 
this kind. She is also absolutely 
unsuited for an ocean race of this 
length, no matter how seaworthy 
she may be. 

It is still expected that Mr. W. 5. 
Kilmer will enter the Intrepid, and 
we understand that a syndicate has 
been formed in Philadelphia to pur- 
chase a yacht for this race. We 
have heard that the Atlantic, win- 
ner of last year’s race, can be char- 
tered for the event, as her present 
owners do not care to enter her 
themselves. Here is a chance for 
an individual or for a syndicate to 
get hold of a yacht which not only 
has an excellent chance of winning, 
but which would insure a fast race, 
provided, of course, there was any 
wind at all to reckon with. 


Peoria Again to the “re 


It is not so many yea 
the Mississippi Valley * wer Boat 
Association put racing on the map 
in the central west, on the Illinois 
River. Up to that time the middle 
west had not seen much racing, and 


~“Tom” Webb, a well known Pe- 


orian, came along and offered a 
trophy which attracted all the “fast 
ones” of that day. This Associa- 
tion has been plugging the game 
hard ever since, for the good of the 
sport, and this year it has staged 
another regatta for Peoria, to be 
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heid July Ist, 2nd and 4th. They 
are hard workers, out in Peoria, and 
great boosters, and it looks as if 
one of the big racing meets of the 
year will be seen on the Illinois 
River, and that many of the fast 
boats will be on hand. 

The Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion offers cash prizes, however, 
and as this conflicts with the stand 
on this matter taken by the A. P. 
B. A., it may militate against a 
number of entrants, who may later 
desire to enter their boats in the 
big A. P. B. A. meets. 

It is, however, gratifying to see 
Peoria staging a big power boat 
event again, and it will, without 
doubt, be one of the best regattas 
of the summer in the middle west. 


Challenge for the Manhasset Bay 
Trophy 

Not content with the inconclusive 
series of races for the Manhasset 
Bay Cup, sailed off“ the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club last September, 
that ended with the carrying away 
of the mast of the challenger, 
Massachusetts Bay yachtsmen are 
coming down again after this 
“mug” this summer. The Corinth- 
ian Yacht Club of Marblehead, has 
challenged, and will probably send 
down the Valiant or the Hayseed 
IV, and the Boston Yacht Club has 
also sent another challenge, prob- 
ably on behalf of the Wasaka 11, 
formerly Josephine, though the 
boats do not have to be named until 
just before the race. 

The Indian Harbor Yacht Club, 
holder of the cup, has accepted both 
challenges, and will in all proba- 
bility defend the cup with Addison 
Hanan’s Nahma. Full details have 


not yet been decided upon, but the . 


series between these three boats, 
and possibly others, as the right to 
challenge is still open, will be one 
of the most important of a racing 
season that will be the best in many 
years, 

The races for the Manhasset Cup 
will be held on Long Island Sound 
off Greenwich, Conn., and the tenta- 
tive datexset is June 2oth. 





A kuatty Question in 
Racing Ethics 
HE following letter was re- 
ceived recently from a mem- 
ber of the Erie Yacht Club, on some 
points affecting a race sailed by it. 
Our answer is also printed: 

. Erie, Pa. 
Editor of YACHTING: 

An important race was sailed 
last Summer in which no settle- 
ment has yet been made, and we 
will greatly apprecia‘e your thought 
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Out in Australia they believe in carrying sail. 


An 8-foot dinghy with the conventional rig of 


this class, as it is raced in the harbor of Sydney, New South Wales 


on the subject. 

Herewith we enclose copy of the 
posted conditions of the race by 
the Regatta Committee. Condition 
No. 2 states the rating rule of 
I. L. Y. A. of 1913 is to govern 
contestants. R contends this rating 
is null and void because the original 
deed of gift of the cup sailed for 
was found after the race was 
finished and therefore this Deed of 
Gift rating must be used. 

M contends this would be in er- 
ror inasmuch as many previous 
races had been sailed under I. L. 
Y. A. rules and this cup awarded, 
the Deed of Gift rules having been 
lost. 

Question: Is M or R right? 

Condition No. 3 states time handi- 
caps to be taken at start. R con- 
tends this is subject to revision 
after the race. M thinks not, in- 
asmuch as no official was present 
at the finish to take time. Question: 
Do you think R or M is correct? 

R contends he had not enough 
time allowance for absence of his 
opponent’s motor. Moreover, R 
contends he had not enough time al- 
lowance given him for his yawl as 
against his opponent’s sloop rig. 

Question: Are these last tw» 
points subject to revision when 
the facts were ‘perfectly known 
by all concerned, including Re- 
gatta Com., before the race? M 
thinks not, as he claimed he could 
have lessened his sailing time had 
he thought this might be the case, 
Handicaps having been taken at the 
start contestants naturally believed 
first boat in would be the winner. 
M also thinks that if the Reg. Com. 
was in error in arranging the handi- 
caps, and no protest was made be- 
fore the race, the Regatta Committee 
is bound by its rules and decisions 


as formulated and posted for the 
contestants three days before the 
start. 

We would greatly appreciate a 
reply before the banquet and award 
of prizes. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. P. GERRARD. 


OUR REPLY 
Feby. 4. 
Dear Sir: 

We have your favor asking our 
opinion in regard to certain mat- 
ters in dispute in connection with 
the race for the Annette Cup, held 
last year. 

We have studied your circular 
and your letter carefully, and while 
the matter is somewhat complicated 
owing to the loss of the original 
Deed of Gift, we give our opinion 
in regard to the various questions 
asked. 

No. 1.—In your first question as 
to whether the conditions as given 
by the Regatta Committee, or the 
Deed of Gift, which was found after 
the race was sailed, should govern: 
We would say that in our opinion 
M is right. We don’t see how the 
race, that was sailed in good faith 
under conditioris duly formulated 
by the regatta committee, could be 
changed afterwards. If these con- 
ditions conflict with the Deed of 
Gift for a special cup, we think 
that the only people who might ob- 
ject would be the donors of the cup, 
in which case, we believe that the 
Regatta Committee should endeavor 
to get the donors to agree to pre- 
senting the cup under the con- 
ditions for which it was sailed. 

No. 2.—In your second question, 
we think that M is also right, re- 
garding the awarding of handicaps. 
According to the circular, there is 
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A 32-foot cruiser built on the lines of the Sea Bright skiff and intended for use in rough water and for fishing. She is an unusually 
staunch and able litile boat, and is capable of a speed of 16 miles per hour 


nothing providing for a-revision of 
time allowance after the race. The 
boats were measured, handicaps 
were figured and allowed at the 
start and should not be changed 
thereafter. 

No. 3.—If R felt that his handi- 
cap was not sufficient, he should 
have protested his measurement 
and allowance before starting, es- 
pecially, as you state that the handi- 
caps were published some days be- 
fore the actual race. If R did not 
ask for a measurement then, we 
don’t see that he has any right to 
ask for it afterwards, unless some 
facts have come to his knowledge 
since to make him think that an er- 
ror was made. If a protest is made 
afterwards, and a remeasurement 
is asked, and the Regatta Committee 
feels justified in changing the rat- 
ing of R, then, it seems to us that, 
under the conditions as sailed, the 
only thing they can do is to order 
the race resailed, as they would not 
be justified in applying any addi- 
tional handicaps at the end of the 
race, when they distinctly stated 
that all handicaps must be applied 
at the start. If the Regatta Com- 
mittee does not admit that there 
was an error in figuring handicaps, 
then the time allowance must stand. 

It seems to us, from what you 
say, that it is poor sportsmanship to 
protest on measurement after the 
race is over, if all the facts were 
known beforehand and the man 
making the protest started under 
those conditions and with this 
knowledze. 





A 32-Foot Cruiser of Sea 
Bright Type 

OWN on the Jersey coast the 

Sea Bright Skiff is used by 

the fishermen for deep sea work 
off the north Jersey beach. This 
type of boat draws only about 2% 
feet of water underway and is 
equally well adapted for shallow 
water or the open sea, while the 


construction and flatness of the keel 
enable the fishermen to beach the 
boat without’ the necessity of a 
marine railway. The successes of 
the Sea Bright Skiff model and its 
sea-worthiness gave Mr. Pierre A. 
Proal, an idea of designing and 
completing a standardized cruiser 
along the same general lines. One 
of the first yachtsmen to order one 
of these cruisers was Mr. Charles 
Schock of Mattawan, N. J., which 
boat is illustrated herewith. Equip- 
ped with a four cylinder marine 
engine this 32-foot (overall) crui- 
ser can make an average speed of 
16 M. P. H. 

The tap-strake construction of 
planking, which is something of an 
innovation in cruiser design, is used. 
This eliminates caulking and in- 
sures great strength and stiffness. 
The accommodations provided are 
ample for the service to which such 
a boat will be put. A trunk cabin 
was adopted to allow room to work 
forward in handling anchor lines, 
etc., and to furnish seating space 
for fishing. The unusual amount 
of cabin space provided is due to 
the fact that the power plant is lo- 
cated abaft the cabin. The upper 
berths when lowered form comfor- 
table backs to the lower berths, 
which can be used as lounges dur- 
ing the day. Full length lockers 
are located under the lower berths. 
Ample toilet facilities with lavatory 
and linen lockers are forward of 
the main cabin, connected by double 
panel doors. The cabin has 6’ 2” 
head room and is adequately venti- 
lated by a large adjustable skylight 
and twelve 6-inch portlights 

That important part of a cruiser, 
the galley, located on the port side, 
has a large built-in ice box which 
can be filled from the outside, por- 
celain sink, drain boards, and fresh 
water pump connected with a 50 
gallon water tank. Opposite the 
galley is a large clothes locker and 
a writing desk or serving table, with 





book shelf underneath. All light- 
ing is electric, each light being pro- 
vided with its own switch. 

The roomy cockpit, where most 
of the time is spent on a boat of 
this type, is separated from the 
cabin by a solid bulkhead on which 
the steering-wheel and engine con- 
trols are mounted, leaving the en- 
tire cockpit free and clear for 
chairs. Under the after seat is a 
large locker. There is also addi- 
tional storage space below the after 
deck. The cockpit floor is water- 
tight and self-bailing through scup- 
pers leading overboard. The en- 
gine, with its complete equipment 
of electric starter magneto, dis- 
tributor, etc., is located under the 
cockpit floor and is readily accessi- 
ble by means of flush-hinged 
hatches, thus allowing ample space 
to work around the motor. 

The boat was built down at Red 
Bank, N. J. 


A New Speejacks 
What will be one of the most in- 
teresting cruisers to be delivered 
this season is the new Speejacks, 
owned by Mr. A. Y. Gowen—a 98- 


foot seagoing motor cruiser. The 
yacht was designed and built by the 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, Morris Heights, New York 
City, where the finishing touches 
are being put on her before she goes 
overboard. 

Mr. Gowen contemplates, in fact 
the final plans have been made, for 
a 38,000-mile trip around the world 
in the boat. The Speejacks will 
proceed from New York to Colon, 
passing through the Panama Canal. 
From the West Coast she will be 
towed to Yokohama, Japan. From 
there, under her own power, the 
Speejacks will cruise to Liverpool. 
From the latter port she will be 
towed back to New York. The 
distance to be covered in this long 
cruise, as planned, is 32,650 nautical 
miles. Some cruise, we'll say! 
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“An American four-masted schooner came in to load off Axim while we were there, and was on the coast five months before 


she finished her cargo” 





Before the Mast in War ‘Time 
By H. S. LAWRENCE 


An Eight Months’ Cruise in a Wind-Jammer Through the Submarine Zones 


PART VI 


HE run down the coast to 

Axim, on the Gold Coast, while 
only some 600 miles in length, took 
us over two weeks because of the 
light winds and calms we en- 
countered. We ran out of the 
trades the second day out, and 
struck the doldrums, where we 
slatted about and “fried” for a full 
week, repeating the dose we had 
gotten before our arrival at Free- 
town. After we turned the corner 
into the Gulf of Guinea we had a 
current with us, I heard the Old 
Man say one day when I was at the 
wheel, and this must have helped us 
along, for though the wind was still 
very light and variable, we made 
good some 80 miles a day on our 
course. Axim is about latitude 4 
degrees north, right in the belt of 
Equatorial calms, and a sailing ves- 
sel is often held up for days off 
this coast without wind enough to 
get her to her destination. 

Our two sick men, Hansen and 
Johnson, improved rapidly at first 
when we got away from Monrovia, 
and the miasmatic air of the coast, 
and their fever went down rapidly 
as long as we got the cool trade 
winds, but when we got into the 
Gulf of Guinea with its calms and 
heat, they did not mend so rapidly. 





Hansen was able to get out of his 
bunk and crawl around the deck 
in the cool of the early morning and 
evening, but Johnson was confined 
to his bunk all the trip to Axim. 
They still occupied the cook’s room, 
off the galley, and the cabin boy 
would do the little waiting on them 
that was necessaty. This consisted 
in taking their meals in and sweep- 
ing out the room. The Old Man 
visited them once a day to learn 
how they were getting on and to see 
if they had enough medicine, but 
the rest of us left them alone on 
account of possible contamination 
as long as the fever lasted. 

This made us now one man short 
in each watch, and in the box haul- 
ing of the doldrums and the clew- 
ing up of light sails before the 
frequent squalls we had, we felt the 
loss somewhat. But as we were 
not worked much about decks, none 
of us was overworked. I could see 
the difference in the way the ship’s 
work was done at sea under present 
conditions over what it was in the 
old days. Then, most of the work 
of painting, renewing rigging, small 
repairs, etc., was done by the crew, 
leaving only dry docking and work 
on the bottom to be done in port, 
and the mate planned out the work 


ahead for the whole voyage. Now, 
no one seemed to care, and very 
little work was done by the crew 
on the ship. The mate would set us 
to work at scraping and painting 
the houses, and rails, but the work 
was done so poorly and none of 
the men seemed to care whether 
their particular job was well or 
poorly done, that the whole work 
might as well have been let go. 

“What’s the good of killin’ your- 
self for the bloody owners?” was 
the comment of Bill Sykes, when 
he saw me trying, apparently, to 
do a creditable job. “They’re makin’ 
barrels of money out of these war 
freights and they can afford to get 
the work done ashore, when we 
gets in. No reason why they should 
make anything on us poor sailor- 
men. There goes eight bells, any- 
how.—Knockin’ off time. The 
union says as how we don’t work 
overtime for any reason, unless we 
get overtime pay. Great thing, this 
union.” 

That fairly expressed the senti- 
ment of the foc’s’le crowd, with the 
exception of a few, such as Jensen 
and Hansen, who were both good 
sailors, and who took pride and 
pleasure, I believe, in doing a good 
job, even if the usual antipathy to 
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the officers, born of a life at sea, 
was usually present. It was all 
very different to what it was ten 
or twelve years before, and the 
mates did not have the authority, 
or apparently the desire, either, to 
buck this attitude. It fretted the 
Old Man, I could see, but he too, 
was afraid to tackle the problem 
himself, being impressed with the 
difficulty of getting a crew and 
afraid of trying to enforce old 
conditions under our new seaman’s 
act. So things were slacker than 
they should have been, and the ship 
suffered. 

While the condition just described 
was probably due to the unsettling 
influences of the war, and to the 
fact that there was too low a stand- 
ard among unionized men, and hence 
was temporary, the effect will be, 
if it lasts long, a killing of “the 
breed of sailormen,” so that the 
handy, efficient man _ formerly 
trained in the foc’s’le of deep-water 
ships will not be found in the future. 
And while the new laws for the 
protection of seamen have done 
much to improve the sailor’s con- 
dition, there must be a different at- 
titude from that which now prevails 
if the American Merchant Marine 
is to be a permanent thing. 

We made the low land of the 
Gold Coast, near our destination, 
early one morning about the middie 
of April and before sunset we 
had let go our anchor off Axim 
though we were so far out that one 
would hardly have known there 
was any town there. The coast here 
is all low and the water shallow for 
some distance off, so that vessels 
anchor some three miles off shore, 
right in the open ocean, there be- 
ing no harbor big enough for large 
craft. We gave everything aloft 
a harbor furl, however, squared the 
yards, and gave plenty of scope 
to the cable, as we were to be here 
some time. There were several 
schooners, and one British steel bark 
in the roadstead, all loading, or 
waiting for, cargoes of mahogany. 

The next morning we rigged up 
the cargo gear, got the hatch covers 
off, and began to discharge our bal- 
last overboard, the crew doing this 
work themselves, amid much kick- 
ing as the gang below shovelled 150 
tons of sand into wooden tubs made 
of rum hogsheads, while the engi- 
neer and one hand tended the winch 
and guys on deck. 

When we arrived at Axim we got 
our first news of the entrance of 
the United States into the war with 
the Central Powers, which event 
had occurred during our passage 
from Monrovia, and for awhile the 
knowledge sobered us, for we did 
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not know just what it would mean. 
But one thing we did know—it 
would mean our being destroyed by 
German subs, should we encounter 
them on the voyage home, without 
any warning or the formality of 
boarding, and our recent experience 
with a Fritz on the passage out, 
showed us how real this danger 
was. We figured, also, that Ger- 
many would immediately patrol our 
own coast with subs, and that while 
we might be able to avoid the sub- 
marine areas in the eastern Atlantic, 
we could not do so in the western 
area, as we were bound for New 
York and would have to run the 
cordon of subs that we all expected 
would be stretched along our coast, 
from Hatteras to Boston. A slow 
moving sailing vessel would have 


Mr. Wilson, the second mate—a typical <ea- 
man of the old school 


little chance, we knew, and the 
knowledge was not pleasant. 

“A swell chance we’ll have get- 
tin’ through, with the prospect of 
being becalmed.part of every day 
if we arrive on the coast in August,” 
said Frank Allen, our new ship- 
mate. “We'll be easy meat for 
Fritz. They say windjammers don’t 
have no show at all runnin’ in the 
European trade now, and they’ve 
pulled ‘em all off and put them on 
the South American runs, while the 
steamers formerly in that business 
are now running to Europe.” 

“Well, here we are, and we got 
to get back, subs or no subs,” said 
Toomey. “We'll refuse to sail until 
the Old Man promises us a fat 
bonus; and I'll take my chances 
anywhere if there’s enough money 
in it.” 

That was the general sentiment 
of the ship. We had to take a 
chance, but we would make the 
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owners pay us for taking it. 

‘We lay otf Axim for two ful! 
months loading mahogany logs, for 
it was slow and tedious work. Th: 
logs would be floated down th 
rivers, and collected at the mouths 
and towed off to the vessels by, 
native boats or by small launches. 
and once alongside, we had to ge 
them aboard and handle with ship’ 
gear. There was a gang of “nig 
gers” to stow them, but at best it was 
slow work. Some days no logs at 
all would arrive alongside, as the 
natives would not work steadily and 
took frequent holidays. When they 
were paid they would not work 
again until the money was gone 
and it was often impossible to get 
any others to take their places. Ii 
we got aboard 40 logs a day it 
was considered good, and with Sun- 
days and holidays out, we did not 
actually average over 30. 

During all this time we rolled 
at our anchor in a heavy swell that 
sometimes got so bad that we could 
not load or keep a raft of mahogany 
alongside. There was but little com- 
fort on board, as the almost incessant 
rolling got very tiresome, and the 
sun was so hot, and the wind so 
light that we could not get cooled 
off. We would play the wash deck 
hose (worked by a pump in the en- 
gine room) over each other every 
morning, and evening, which would 
cool us off temporarily, but the first 
exercise afterward would start us 
sweating again. 

This was hard on the sick men. 
Hansen, however, had nearly re- 
covered before we arrived and lie 
was able to get around and do a little 
work about decks before we left. 
But poor Victor Johnson had a long 
spell of it, and though the fever was 
checked, it left him very weak and 
he could do no more than crawl 
around in the early morning before 
the sun got high, throughout the 
time we were loading. He had 
fallen away very badly and was 
hollow cheeked and emaciated so 
that he was only the ghost of his 
former self. I thought for awhile 
he would not pull through. The 
fact that we were anchored so far 
out kept us from getting ashore 
very much (although we would go 
whenever we could get a chance in 
one of the launches or native surf 
boats), but it also probably kept us 
from getting more fever, for none 
of the rest of us came down with 
it. 

At last, however, towards the 
end of June, we had all our cargo 
aboard, with a big deck load of 
mahogany piled up level with the 
taffrail on the poop deck, which 
we secured with chains and turn- 
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buckles, and impatiently awaited 
our papers and clearance to sail. 
We had. been lucky in getting 
through in two months, for some- 
times sailing vessels stay on the 
coast four or five months awaiting 
cargo. The American 4-masted 
schooner Sarah M. Lawrence came 
in while we were there to load, and 
I heard afterwards she did not get 
away for five months and that half 
of her crew died out there’ from 
fever. 

Another thing that caused delays 
to American vessels was the fact 
that the British own all the port 
facilities, lighters, launches, etc., 
and since our becoming a factor in 
the shipping world they did not 
seem to care about 
serving our vessels. 
If a British vessel 
was loading she 
would always get 
served first, and the 
American vessels 
could wait and play 
second fiddle. 

At last our day of 
sailing came. The 
skipper had come 
aboard the night be- 
fore with all his pa- 
pers, and the word 
was passed forward 
that we would sail 
with the land breeze 
the next morning. 
That was the news 
we wanted. So we 
perfected our plans 
that night and when 
we were roused out 
at 6 A. M. to wash 
down, and _ heard 
the engineer getting 
steam, we were 
ready to act. As 
soon as we were through our 
cracker hash and coffee, we all 
went aft in a body, to where the 
Old Man was walking the star- 
board alley way, alongside the after 
house, impatiently waiting for the 
breeze. We must have looked sheep- 
ish as we straggled over the deck 
load (I know I felt so), but we 
paused at the break of the poop and 
little Toomey spoke up, bold as 
brass, when the skipper paused in 
his walk and, looking us over, said 
curtly, “Well, what to hell is 
troubling you fellows now? Spit 
it out quick, before the breeze 
comes.” 


“It’s this way, Cap’n. We don’t 
feel as how it’s safe to sail this here 
vessel home and take her on our 
coast when there’s a war on and 


the coast’ll be lousy with subs. We 
signed on fora peaceful voyage and 
couldn’t foresee this. 


So we think 
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we'd like to be put ashore here—un- 
less, of course, you think the own- 
ers would be willin’ to give us a 
bonus to make up for the risk we 
take—same as we had coming out.” 
“You'll sail this vessel for just 
what you signed on for,” snapped 
the Old Man, “and the sooner you 
understand that the better.” Then 
to the mate, who was taking in the 
scene, “Mr. Elder, turn ’em to.” 
But this didn’t satisfy Toomey. 
“If you can’t give us a bonus, then 
we demand half of what wages 
we've earned, as the law requires, 
and we'll go ashore as we have a 
right to do. The union holds that a 
man can’t be required to do extra 
hazardous work without extra pay. 





Tailed on to the fall of the spanker peak halyards, with Hansen beforehand, 


singing out 


We'd rather stay ashore than to 
work the ship back while we're 
at war.” 

The Old Man did not even deign 
an answer to this, but turned on his 
heel and walked aft, saying, “Heave 
her short, Mr. Elder, and loose top- 
sails, union or no union. Here 
comes the breeze.” 

Toomey was nonplussed at this, 
as he had expected an easy time 
getting the bonus. He knew we 
were all anxious to get away from 
the coast and that but few of us 
really belonged to the union, so 
he did not know how far we would 
hang together. Besides there was 
no way we could get ashore now, 
as there were no shore boats along- 
side and our own were all aboard 
and secured in their chocks. 

It only took the mate’s bawl of, 
“Pass the word to the engineer to 
heaye around, and a couple of you 
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men aloft to loose fore and main 
upper and lower tops’ls. We'll be 
well on our way to New York by 
night, if you show a little life,” 
to break up the gang aft and scatter 
us to our work, Toomey still try- 
ing to argue his point with the mate, 
the captain being gone. 

As two hands sprang aloft and 
out on the yards, casting off and 
making up the gaskets as they 
worked out toward the yardarms, 
the engineer threw in the sprocket 
chain that turned the windlass and 
soon the merry click of the pawl 
made music to our ears, though I, 
for one, missed the hearty anchor 
chantey that used to mark our heav- 
ing up for home in the old days. 
There was no 
“Heave ’er around, 

and away we will 


go, 
Good-bye—Fare ye 
well, 
Good-bye—Fare ye 
well.” 


sung in hearty 
fashion as the crew 
stamped round the 
capstan, while the 
cable came in, a link 
at a time. I felt that 
sailing day had lost 
a lot of its glamour, 
as well as a lot of its 
back-breaking work, 
since the advent of 
the steam windlass. 

The anchor was 
soon up and down, 
and when the mate 
bawled the word aft 
to the Old Man, the 
order came forward 
to “Break her out.” 
Everything was ac- 
tion now. We forgot our trouble 
over the bonus in the excitement of 
making sail for home, and we 
manned topsail sheets and staysail 
halyards with a will, Mr. Wilson, 
the big second mate, giving a hand 
on the heavy sheets, sweating freely 
under his blue flannel shirt. 

When it came to mastheading 
upper topsails, we of the port watch 
would not wait for the other watch 
to get through with the steam winch, 
but tailed on to 


the main upper 
topsail halyard, and with Hansen 
beforehand, we walked the yard to 


the masthead, as he started up the 
fine old chantey, 

“Now rouse her right up boys for 

old New York town 
Way—oh—Blow the man down.” 
and we joined in on the chorus with 
more vim than I had yet seen 
aboard the Hermes. 
(To be continued) 
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A Master of Craft 


HE following story was told 
as a true incident by a ship 
captain in the British Merchant 
Guild Gazette. It is too good to go 
unchronicled here—especially as we 
all feel for the Yankee skipper in 
his predicament when up against 
the Argentina shipping laws. They 
are even worse there than in this 
country. 
“The other day I ran up against 
a ship captain, down here in Argen- 
tina, whose language interested me. 
I thought I knew most of the swear 
words in English and American, but 
he had a few new ones. So I 
listened. It was a liberal education. 
“He is an American ship captain, 
suffering a chronic spell of bad luck. 
For most things he has just now a 
profound contempt, but for Argen- 
tina in general, and the shipping 
laws of this bright and breezy land 
in particular, his contempt is only 
to be expressed in language that 
would melt the hobs of Hades. To 
tell his story as he tells it is impossi- 
ble, except to a select ‘audience,’ 
the ears of which have been attuned 
to a certain kind of eloquence. As, 
however, it ought to be told, for the 
information it contains and the light 
it throws on one phase of the mari- 
time industry, I proceed to tell it 
with due regard for the proprieties. 
“The good ship ‘Bolivar’—other- 
wise as slow and as cranky a tub 
as Kipling ever described in that 
immortal poem of his—waddled up 
to the Plate estuary two months 
ago, ‘leaking like a lobster pot; 
steering like a dray.’ Rudder loose ; 
‘rigging slack; weeds a yard long 
trailing from her hull. Aboard her 
as shiftless a crew as ever shuffled 
about a deck—slab-sided, splay- 
footed wasters that you could not 
duplicate at Wooloomooloo, nor 
comb out of a dozen Bowery dives. 
The first thing that had to be done 
was to go ashore at Montevideo 
and hire a couple of tugs to tow the 
‘Bolivar’ up to Buenos Aires. River 
Plate tow-boat owners weren’t born 
yesterday, They can smell trouble 
a mile off. There was none so fool- 
ish as to make a lump-sum offer for 
hauling the ‘Bolivar’ up-river. Her 
condition suggested a day-by-day 
contract, and something like the 
modest sum of $900 gold a day was 
quoted for the job. It was decided 
by the tug-owners, after due con- 
sideration of all that passed the 
captain’s lips, and when the grains 
of reason had been sifted from the 
chaff of verbiage, that what he 


meant was that he was agreeable. 
His opinions did not matter. So 
the ‘Bolivar’ hooked on, and away 
she went. 

“But she went slowly. That was 
undoubtedly largely her fault, but 
$900 gold a day may have had 
something to do with it. So slow 
did she go, in tow, that the river 
got tired and lost its energy and 
volume. In other words it drop- 
ped, and when it dropped it left the 
‘Bolivar,’ on a bank of sand. And 
when a vessel in tow goes on a 
river bank, there is always a dispute 
as to who is to pull her off and at 
whose expense the pulling is to be 
done. The dispute always ends one 
way. The ship pays. Well, the 
‘Bolivar’ stayed on the bank six 
days. Even the captain’s vocabu- 
lary was not extensive enough to 
cover that period. He was distinct- 
ly heard to repeat himself more 
than once on the fifth day, and it 
was noted with apprehension that 
his nerve was giving way with the 
exhaustion of his language. ‘The 
sixth day he never swore at all, and 
when the tugs got hold of the ‘Bol- 
ivar’ he just made signs to their 
skippers. They pulled his ship off, 
and finally got her into dock. The 
cancelling date of his charter was 
already drawing dangerously near, 
but my bold mariner friend was not 
endowed for nothing with a tongue 
that ‘biteth like an adder and sting- 
eth like a serpent.’ By the use of 
his tongue and the assistance of cer- 
tain parties ashore the captain got 
the cargo out of the ‘Bolivar’ and 
went to look for the charterer. 

“The charterer called for the 
usual survey of readiness to load, 
with the sad result that the sur- 
veyor reported the good ship ‘Boli- 
var’ to be quite unfit to carry even 
bones, and if any reader has ever 
smelt a cargo of bones, he must 
realize what sort of a character the 
surveyor gave our hero’s gallant 
craft. The surveyor also reported 
that nothing but a term in dry dock 
would make the ‘Bolivar’ fit to 
carry bones. But does anybody im- 
agine that the Government dry 
docks of Buenos Aires are readily 
‘disponible’ to private ships? If so, 
forget it. The ‘Bolivar’ is likely to 
dry dock some time in the future. 
That’s as near as one may safely 
say. Meanwhile this is what has 
happened :—The ship has lost her 
original charter; she has piled up a 
horrible bill for towage; she has in- 
curred frightful port and other 


charges; she has been embargoed, 
or will be; she has yet to suffer dry- 
dock expenses, and she has yet to 
secure another charter. But that’s 
not all. 

“When the ‘Bolivar’ left a cer- 
tain port way up north, she signed 
on 16 ‘guys’ or ‘stiffs,’ as the cap- 
tain prefers to call them. They were 
the best he could get, but they look 
like the worst. He hoped to be able 
to pay them off at Buenos Aires, 
funds permitting, and ship some 
real sailormen, if there are any still 
left in the world. Little did he 
know that the men he satirically 
characterized as ‘passengers’ during 
the voyage would be literally so des- 
ignated at Buenos Aires by the Im- 
migration Department, but when he 
had a brain-wave and thought to 
cut down expenses by paying off 
the 16 he was quietly informed that 
if he allowed one of them ashore 
the Department would fine him 
$100 gold, and in any case as they 
were all ‘pasajeros’ and ‘inmi- 
grantes’ he must put up a bond of 
$1,000 gold per man, just to be sure 
that he took back with him the un- 
desirables he had brought. That is 
to say, if he wants to pay off his 
crew he will be fined $1,600 gold, 
and even if he does not pay them off 
and so escapes that fine, he, or 
somebody else, must find $16,000 
gold as a bond that they will be re- 
turned to the ‘vile dust from which 
they sprang.’ The $16,000 gold is 
recoverable only against a consular 
certificate from the port ot origin 
that the gang have been duly 
dumped where the captain first set 
eyes on them. 

“And that’s not all. The valiant 
16 have been eating up food and 
board at a scandalous rate and ex- 
pense, seeing that they haven’t done 
any work worth speaking of, and 
they have made the captain’s life 
such a misery with their insistent de- 
mands for pay, that he hasn’t slept 
on board for three weeks. When 
he goes aboard by day his crew 
rush at him like the horde of hun- 
gry children in the sop-drama when 
father comes home from a search 
for work with a couple of crusts in 
his pocket, snatched off the bar- 
room lunch counter. ‘See ’ere, 
Skip,’ they say, ‘w’en do we get our 
pay?’ And the mildest thing the 
captain has been heard to reply is 
‘Git to hell, out of here!’ Of course 
that is not the sort of answer that 
turneth away wrath. The 16 have 
grown quite peevish—almost as 
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peevish as the captain, who really 
has a lot to worry about. The other 
day, the cook, of all persons, stole 
two flags and sold them over the 
ship’s side. Then had the hardi- 
hood to confess it to the captain, 
and claim flags in lieu of wages. 
“Don’t talk to me about shipping 
fortunes,’ says the captain. “The 
whole blamed game is on the blink. 
My owners is sure goin’ to be gay 
when I get back; that’s if they ain’t 
already bankrotted. Say, I'll’'tell 
you something more about that 
there crew of mine. Them sons of 
guns is beyond the limit and with 
them the roof’s got to be shifted 
off the sky to get near any limit. 
When I went aboard the other day, 
what d’ye think they had framed 
up on me? There was a suspicious 
lookin’ lighter hanging on to the 
stern. I guessed something was do- 
ing and put the cabin-boy through 
the third degree. He squeaked. 
Them darned skunks had sold the 
sanguinary rudder. Another two 
minutes and it would have been un- 
shackled and in that lighter! What 
d’ye know about that? When I get 
out of Bonus Airs and back to old 
Mobile, it’s me for the farm. Go to 
sea again? Not on your tin-type!’ ” 


Plans for British Inter- 
national Trophy Race 


WHEN the challenge for the 
British International Tro- 
phy was received last month from 
the Royal Motor Yacht Club, of 
Great Britain, as announced in the 
last issue of YACHTING, it meant 
that one of the most active motor 
boat racing seasons was at hand, 
and that this international event, in 
addition to the other important 
races already scheduled, would 
make the coming season the most 
important ever seen in this country. 
It is now planned to hold the 
races for this trophy during a racing 
meet at Detroit that will include 
races for the most important power 
boat trophies of our own season. 
The Motor Boat Club of America, 
the recognized club of the United 
States in contests for the British In- 
ternational Trophy, has announced 
that the Detroit Yacht Club, 
through its Commodore, Garfield A. 
Wood, who won the Trophy at 
Cowes, England, last year with 
his remarkable hydroplane, Miss 
America, has accepted the chal- 
lenge and is making plans for the 
defense of the cup. The race will 
be held in the protected waters adja- 
cent to Detroit, on Lake St. Clair 
or the Detroit River, on September 
3, 5 and 6, 1921. 
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This race will follow the races for 
the Gold Cup and One-Mile Cham- 
pionships of North America which 
will be run on August 27, 29, 30 
and 31. On the same dates will be 
held the races for the Wood-Fisher 
Trophy, which is a new Trophy of- 
fered by Mr. Garfield A. Wood and 
Mr. Carl G. Fisher for displacement 
boats under 32 feet in length, 
equipped with any make of engine 
of a piston displacement not to ex- 
ceed 2,150 cubic inches. 

From this programme, it will be 
seen that, beginning with August 27 
and continuing practically every day 
until September 6, there will be held 
what will undoubtedly be the most 
important, interesting and exciting 





Carl G. Fisher, who has done much 
to stimulate motor-boat racing with 
the donation of a cup that stands 
for consistency plus speed. He, 
with “Gar” Wood, has recently 
offered another trophy for displace- 
ment boats under 32 feet in length 


motor boat races that have ever 
been held anywhere in the world. It 
will be a boating carnival well worth 
witnessing and will undoubtedly be 
attended by thousands of motor 
boat enthusiasts from all over the 
world. 

Never before in the history of 
motor boat racing has there been 
held at one time and place so many 
races of importance. As_ the 
schedule includes the race for the 
Championship of the World, the 
race for the famous Gold Cup, em- 
blematic of the championship of 
North America, the race for the 
One-Mile Championship of North 
America and the first race for the 
Wood-Fisher Trophy, as described 
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above, it may be confidently ex- 
pected that all speed records in each 
of these classes will be smashed and 
that the United States in the British 
International Trophy Race will be 
able to maintain its supremacy. 

It will be remembered that Mr. 
Wood with his Miss America at 
Detroit last fall, after he had re- 
turned from England where he won 
the British Trophy, made a record 
with this boat of 76.65 miles-per- 
hour, and it is expected that he will 
build an even faster boat for the 
coming contest. 

Every yachtsman in the country 
will mark these dates on his calen- 
dar, and the gathering at Detroit the 
last week in August and the first in 
September bids fair to rival the 
crowds at the last America’s Cup 
Race. 


The Corinthian Y.C. Plans 


Full Season’s Racing 


HE Regatta Committee of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club, of 
Marblehead, has announced the 
events for the racing season of 
1921, and from the number sched- 
uled it looks as if yachtsmen of 
Massachusetts Bay will be kept 
busier than in any previous season. 
Club Championships will be 
sailed in the following classes: 

Class P, Class Q, Class R, Class 
S (one design), One design Little 
Fish Class (two trophies), Bay 
Birds, 12 foot Catboats, and Pleon 
Yacht Club Class. 

Midsummer Series will be sailed 
the second week in August. 

The Club will challenge the An- 
nisquam Yacht Club for a team race 
in the Little Fish Class, races to 
be held at Marblehead. This is a 
new one-design class, 15 feet over- 
all, with a jib headed rig. There 
will be also Wednesday afternoon 
races for the small classes, helms- 
man to be sixteen years of age or 
under. 

In the Little Fish Class on regu- 
lar Saturday races, the class will be 
divided. All competitors sixteen 
years of age and under, will sail 
the inside course; all competitors 
over 16 years of age, sail tne out- 
side course. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club has 
challenged for the Manhasset Bay 
Challenge Cup for 31-raters. This 
cup is now held by the Indian Har- 
bor Yacht Club. 

The New York Yacht Club 40 
footers have been invited to race at 
Marblehead in the Midsummer 
Series, as has the New York “Vic- 
tory” class. 

It is probable that the Club will 
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also challenge the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club for the Greenwich Class 
“R” Cup, won by the latter Club 
last Summer. A new open event 
will be a Chowder Race on Sept. 
18, 1921, open to all yachts of any 
recognized Yacht Club, for prizes 
offered by Commodore L. F. Per- 
cival. 

The following trophies will be 
raced for: 

Sir Thomas J. Lipton Cup for 
3I-raters. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club Class 
— trophy. 

The new one-design Class ‘S” 
trophy donated by the Corinthian 
Yacht Club. 

Commodore Percival has offered 
a trophy for the owner winning the 
1921 leg on the Class “R” trophy. 

Rear Commodore Beggs has of- 
fered a trophy for the owner win- 
ning the 1921 leg on the new one- 
design Class “S” trophy. 

Mr. Rufus L. Wilbor has offered 
a trophy for the boat winning the 
highest percentage of the Little 
Fish Class in the Sunday morning 
races. 

Mr. Frederick A. Flood has of- 
fered trophies for the two boats of 
Little Fish Class having the highest 
percentages in the Wednesday af- 
ternoon races, and a third trophy if 
there are enough competitors. 

Mr. Arthur G. Wood has offered 
a trophy for the Little Fish Class 
for the boat having the highest per- 
centage in Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoon races over inside 
courses; helmsman to be 16 years 
of age or under. Dates for the 
races not already announced will be 
published in a later number. 


A New Schooner for the 
International Fisherman’s 


Cup 

NEW schooner, in which keen 
interest is manifested, both 
by fishermen and yachtsmen, and 
one that shows so many radical de- 
partures in the design of this type 
of vessel as to possibly revolution- 
ize the future design of fishermen, 
is building at the yards of J. F. 
James & Son, Essex, Mass., with 
the idea of having her defend the 
International Fisherman’s Cup, 
which was won by the Esperanto in 
her race with the Delawana off 

Halifax, last November. 

The new vessel is from plans 
prepared by W. Starling Burgess, 
who has been known heretofore, 
principally as a designer of yachts. 
He is the son of the late Edward 
Burgess, the well-known Boston 
yacht designer. 
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The new fishing schooner Mayflower, designed by Starling Burgess, to go after the International 


Fisherman's Cup. She shows many departures from the conventional fishing schooner type. 


She is expected to make her first trip to the banks this month 


The new vessel is expected by 
those in the fishing industry to 
prove the fastest craft of her type 
afloat and to make a name for her- 
self in the fishing industry, while 
a study of her plans shows that she 
gives promise of being a vessel that 
can be depended on to make quick 
trips on an economical upkeep. The 
money for her construction, $51,- 
000, was raised by subscription in 
Gloucester and Boston. 

The type of bow follows more 
closely that of the yacht than 
it does the fisherman, and her rig 
is taller and narrower than is the 
rig usually seen on these vessels, as 
a study of the sail plan, published 
herewith, will show. 

The general dimensions of the 
new schooner, which will soon be 
ready for launching, and which has 
been named the Mayflower, follow: 

Length overall, 143 feet; water- 
line, 112 feet; beam, 25.9 feet; 
depth of hold, 12 feet; draught, 
15.10 feet. The sail area is 10,800; 
foretopmast, 42 feet; bowsprit, 
(outboard) 14 feet; main boom, 
72.6 feet; main gaff, 45.6 feet; fore 
gaff, 35 feet; foreboom, 35 feet. 

Gloucester fishing skippers who 
have inspected the Mayflower’s 
model and studied the hull express 
the belief that she will prove as 
great an innovation as did the old 
Fredonia, designed by Edward 
Burgess, which came out some 
twenty years ago. 


To meet the Mayflower, there is 
building at Lunenberg, Nova Sco- 
tia, a new schooner, the dimensions 
of which appeared in the March is- 
sue of YACHTING. 

The Mayflower will be command- 
ed by Capt. Henry Larkin, and it 
is expected that she will make her 
maiden trip to the Newfoundland 
banks on or before April 30th. 


The New Nourmahal 
Launched 


The twin-screw steel seagoing 
Diesel motor yacht Nourmahal, 
built at Robert Jacob’s Shipyard, 
City Island, for Mr. Vincent Astor, 
was successfully launched on Satur- 
day, March 26th. The vessel was 
designed by Cox & Stevens, under 
whose supervision she was con- 
structed, and it is expected that she 
will go into commission sometime 
during June. 

The Nourmahal was christened 
by Mrs. Oliver Filley. Mr. Astor 
was not present as he was en route 
to Bermuda to join Mrs. Astor. 
Among those present at the launch- 
ing was Mr. Astor’s sister, Mrs. 
Charles H. Marshall, and several 
others prominent in society. 

Nourmahal is one of the largest 
yachts of the year as well as the 
largest full-powered American Die- 
sel yacht. She is 160 feet 8 inches 
long over all and 25 feet beam, her 
draught being 10 feet. 
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Building a 24-Foot Auxiliary Cruiser 


ROBABLY the man who de- 

rives the most pleasure from 
his boat is the one who has built 
her himself, and it is for this 
reason that the little cruiser shown 
in the plans accompanying this 
article was designed, especially to 
enable those with very limited ex- 
perience to build her. 

To the person who is looking for 
the comfort afforded by a sixty- 
footer in a boat half that size, dis- 
appointment in capital letters is in 
store, but for the man who likes 
to cruise in the spirit of roughing 
it, whose yachting uniform consists 
of an old jersey, khaki trousers 
and an old briar pipe, this little 
boat holds out a beckoning hand. 

A glance at sheet A will show 
her shape to be that of the con- 
ventional “V-Bottom” design with 
perhaps a bit more forefoot than is 
generally given boats nowadays. 
Primarily she is a sea boat, with a 
bilge that is neither too hard nor 
too slack but one that experience 
has shown to be just about right in 
a seaway. As she is not to be a 
racing machine a generous beam 
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By S. S. RABL 


Part I—Description and Lines 


was given her; and although her 
draft is somewhat deeper than most 
boats of this size, it was given her 
with the idea of putting all her 
ballast inside, which is the easiest 
and cheapest form of construction 
for an amateur to tackle. Her 
headroom is not full, inasmuch as 
the cabin was intended for lounging 
and sleeping purposes only, but it 
allows enough room for sitting up- 
right when cooking a meal or eat- 
ing one. 

The raised deck type of cabin 
was chosen because of the simpler 
construction attending this type 
and because of the additional room 
which it gives in the cabin, not to 
speak of the extra strength which it 
gives the boat. The absence of 
port lights in the sides of the hull 
might strike one as being an over- 
sight, but ample light will be given 
by deck lights, as will be shown in 
a later issue. This type of light is 
easier for the amateur to fit and 
costs only about one-half that 
which a hinged port would cost. 
Ample ventilation will be provided 
below by the large companion 
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hatch and the hatch forward of the 
mast. Cabin plans showing several 
arrangements below will be shown 
in a later issue, so that the builder 
may select one to suit his individual 
taste. 

A few words about the rig: as 
each man has his own ideas of how 
a boat should be equipped in the 
way of sails, four sail plans suitable 
for this boat will be published. 
Two of them are shown in this 
issue, each having a distinct ad- 
vantage for cruising. The knock- 
about rig shown on sheet B is much 
the same as the English use on their 
little cruisers on the other side. The 
gaff or gunter, as it is sometimes 
called, is hoisted by a single hal- 
yard, as will be described when the 
rigging is taken up. This rig is a 
very easy one to handle and reef- 
ing the mainsail in a breeze is made 
easy by the reef tackle permanently 
attached to the leech of the sail. 
The high peak gives much the same 
effect as the jib-headed rigs now 
in vogue and should make the boat 
move quite smartly. 

The jib-headed yawl rig, shown 
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on sheet C, needs no description, as 
this is a rig whose advantages are 


well known; and to my mind it is 


inasmuch as all sails are hoisted by 
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superior to the gaff-headed type, rs 
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a single halyard. Bugeye and skip- 
jack rigs, which are natives of the 
Chesapeake Bay, will be included in 
a later issue. 

Just a few words about the con- 
struction of such a boat, before 
going into details. The quality of 
the finished product will depend on 
how accurately directions are fol- 
‘lowed, and the reader must re- 
member that while the methods de- 
scribed in these articles are deemed 
by the writer the simplest to ob- 
tain the best results, there is no 
reason why he should not follow 


any other good method that he is, 


more familiar with. 
Laying Down the Lines 

In most “how to build” articles 
the reader is confronted by the 
words “the lines are laid down on 
the floor full size and faired.” Of 
course, to a man who has built a 
boat before this information means 
quite a bit, but this article is written 
with the idea in mind that the 
builder knows how to use the 
simpler wood working tools but has 
never before built a boat. 

On sheet A the reader will notice 
three distinct views of the boat— 
one in profile, one in plan and a 
body plan showing the sections 
through the boat, forward and aft. 

The profile shows the boat as one 
would see her should he look at 
her from the side, remembering, of 
course, that these views are me- 
chanical ones and not distorted by 
perspective. The profile gives the 
heights of all lines above the base 
line or load water line, as_ will 
be described later. The plan shows 
the half-widths of all lines and is 
in a general way a bird’s-eye view. 
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The body plan shows the sections 


through the boat obtained by the 
relations of height and width of 
the section lines in the plan and 
profile. 

A table of offsets is also included 
on sheet A, and without an ex- 
planation is a meaningless jumble 
of figures to the reader. One will 
notice that the figures are given in 
the following manner, 3-4-2. The 
first of the series is the number of 
feet, the second is the inches, and 
the third is the fraction of inches in 
eighths ; in other words 3-4-2 would 
read, in perfectly correct English— 
three feet, four and one-quarter 
inches (or two-eighths). The 
Table of Offsets also states where 
the measurements are taken from, 
whether from base, load line or 
centerline. 

Now for the actual laying down 
process, as the drawing of the lines 
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full size on the floor is called, so 
that we can get out the patterns for 
the moulds, over which the boat 
is to be built. 

A space of about nine by thir- 
teen feet on a smooth floor will be 
required for laying down, and in 
addition to this several pieces of 
straight-grained pine about % inch 
square and 15 feet long will be 
necessary. We might also add to 
this a claw hammer, an awl and 
about half a pound of eight-penny 
finishing nails. A chalk line and 
chalk will complete our require- 
ments. 

By referring to fig. 1 the reader 
will more thoroughly understand 
the following description of the lay- 
ing down: 

A line is first prepared at one of 
the long edges of the floorspace 
mentioned above by stretching a 
line rubbed with chalk along the 
edge and snapping it smartly by 
lifting and releasing it quickly. 
This line will be the baseline for 
the profile and the centerline for 
the plan. It might be well, if there 
are enough battens (as the ‘square 
strips referred to before are called) 
handy, to tack one along this base 
line permanently, for it will be a 
handy thing to butt a rule or 
measuring batten against, as will be 
seen later. 

After the base line is prepared, 
two lines, 12 feet apart, are erected 
exactly square to it. These lines 
will be called stations O and 24. 
A question might arise in the read- 
er’s mind as to why, when the boat 
is 24 feet long, the two end 
stations are only spaced 12 feet 
apart. The explanation is simple 
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enough. In the first place not many 
amateur builders have a _ floor 
twenty-four feet long at their dis- 
posal, and in the second place con- 
tracting the length brings the sta- 
tions much closer together, insur- 
ing a much fairer line, due to the 
increased curvature, and it does not 
affect the body plan, which is what 
we are after. 

Between the two last-mentioned 
lines are spaced and drawn 7 more 
lines at 18 inches apart, and all 
parallel to the end stations and 
square to the base line. The load 
water line is now drawn in, four 
feet above the base line, and after 
all lines are proven square and true 
they are scratched or scribed into 
the floor with an awl. 

From the table of offsets the 
widths and heights shown therein 
for the different stations are now 
marked off on all stations and the 
battens are bent around them, as 
shown in Fig. 1. If the line is a 
fair one without any humps or hol- 
lows in it, scratch it in on the floor, 
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and then repeat the operation on 
another one. Should the line show 
a hump or hollow when the bat- 
ten is bent around it, pull out the 
nails where the unfairness occurs 
and let the batten take its natural 
sweep, keeping in mind that the line 
must be as near to the designer’s 
figures as possible. 

After all the lines have been run 
in and faired, the frame lines are 
spaced in parallel to the station 
lines, and six inches apart, and on 
all these lines the heights and half- 
widths are marked on sticks, for 
reference in constructing the body 
plane. See Fig. 2. 

Using station 12 as a centerline 
lay off all the half-width lines as 
shown on Fig. 2. These lines are 
laid in parallel to the centerline, and 
to both sides of it, as the station 
frame lines will now be laid down 
in their full shape and not in half 
shape, as they are shown in the 
designer’s body. plan. 

It might be well to use different 
colored pencils for the two halves 
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of the boat to avoid confusion, tak- 
ing, for instance, red for all stations 
and frames forward of No. 12 and 
blue for all stations aft of it. 

It might be well to remind the 
reader again that accuracy counts 
high in the laying down of the lines 
and his care will be well repaid 
when the frames are finally erected; 
if none of them has to be taken 
down and altered. 

In the next issue we will deal 
with the actual construction of the 
boat from the lines upon the floor. 
It will be noticed that the keel lines 
aft have not been finished out on 
sheet A. This is because there 


‘will be several types of motor in- 


stallations included in a later issue, 
which will affect the lines of the 
keel. A bill will also be included, 
so that all material may be ordered 
at one time. 

(To be continued) 





Changing the’ Jnterior - 
Lay-Out to Get Better 


Accommodations 


OME years ago we published the 
J plans of a fine little auxiliary 
ketch called the Bonnie Jean, de- 
signed by John G. Alden of Boston 
for use on the Labrador Coast and 
attached to the mission of Dr. 
Grenfell at St. Anthony’s, New- 
foundland. At the time this boat 
was built at Boothbay, Maine, her 
interior was very plain, befng prac- 
tically open with four pipe berths 
for sleeping accommodations for- 
ward, and two permanent bunks in 
the after end, on either side of the 
engine. It was a layout that was 
all right for the services for which 
she was intended, but was not such 
a layout as one would desire, or 
expect, if the boat were to be used 

















Sea Dog, a 45-foot over all ketch, originally designed for 
use on the Labrador, and now used as a yacht 


as a yacht. After she was built the 
boat passed into the hands of Mr. 
Julian M. Wright, of New York, 
and has been renamed Sea Dog, her 
home port being Manhasset Bay. 
Mr. Wright asked Mr. Alden to 
redesign the interior to suit his 
needs, and the new accommodation 
plan is shown herewith, together 
with a reproduction of. the original 
plan, so that the improvement in 
her may be seen easily. It should 
be stated, also, that Mr. Alden has 
succeeded in getting unusual ac- 
commodations for a boat of this 
size, there being berths for six per- 
sons aft, in addition to the pipe 
berth forward for the paid hand. 
It should be remembered that the 
yacht is only 34 feet on the water, 
45 feet overall, with 12 feet beam, 
and a draught of 6 feet, 6 inches. 
She has broad decks with a nar- 
row cabin house and a small steer- 
ing well abaft the mizzen mast. It 
will be noted that the companion- 
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way steps come 
down over a 2- 
cylinder 4-cycle 
motor of ample 
power to give the 
boat a good turn 
to speed under en- 
gine alone. These 
steps lead into a 
vestibule, on one 
side of which is a 
built-in berth with 
hanging locker at 
its head and with 
a bureau alongside 
the bulkhead of the 
main cabin. To 
starboard is a state- 
room with a full 
sized single berth, bureau and 
clothes locker, and folding basin on 
the bulkhead. From the vestibule 
a swing door leads into the main 
cabin, which has for accommoda- 
tions two full-length berths, one on 
each side, and a couple of extension 
transoms. These transoms have 
been very carefully worked out to 
slide part way under the berths so 
that in the day time they give plenty 
of floor space. 

Forward of the berths, on the 
starboard side, is a buffet and a 
clothes locker, with a bookcase, and 
on the opposite side a full length 
hanging closet. 

Forward of the saloon is a good 
sized toilet room, while on the op- 
posite side is a galley with a 4- 
burner Shipmate range, a sink and 
dresser, and a large ice box 3 feet 
in width. There are also two tran- 
soms and a pipe berth in this com- 
partment. Under the after bridge 
deck is a large lazarette for the 
































The new interior layout of Sea Dog 
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Stern view of Sea Dog 


storing of supplies, spare sails, 
gear, etc., while there are also two 
fuel tanks abaft the mizzen. 

There is, of course, full head 
room, and with the door between 
the vestibule and the saloon open, 
one gets the impression of a single 
large compartment, which can be 
closed for privacy when desired. A 
close study of this arrangement will 
show much to commend it. 

The Sea Dog has attracted a lot 
of attention wherever she has been, 
and she is a particularly able and 
fast little ketch. In her, her owner 
can cruise in comfort anywhere 
along the coast, or he can live 
aboard her all summer if he desires. 
She is particularly good in rough 
water, and she has been much ad- 
mired wherever she has been seen. 





For the benefit of the cruiser, in 
the next issue of YACHTING, there 
will be the first of a series of articles 
on “Where to Cruise.” 
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Interior of Sea Dog, as it was originally designed for use on the Labrador 


A 58-Foot Express Cruiser 


HERE is coming along 
toward completion at the 
yards of her designers, and builders, 
the Luders Marine Construction 
Company of Stamford, Connecticut, 
a big 58-foot day cruiser built for 


exceptionally large cockpit with a 
bridge deck protected by a glass and 
mahogany enclosure across the front 
give accommodations to a_ very 
large party. For cruising two people 
find excellent sleeping quarters in 
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Mr. De Ver H. Warner, of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, that is fulfilling 
the promise of her plans of being 
one of the smartest vessels of her 
size yet turned out by this company. 
She is to replace the 42-footer Lu- 
cetta, formerly owned by Mr. War- 
ner. 

With her plumb, flaring bow and 
shapely transom she has all the 
characteristics that stamps her, as 
far as she can be seen, as a product 
of this designer. 

With a speed of 23 miles per hour 
the builders have had recourse to 





the hollow wave collecting type of 
hull with the chine disappearing at 
the bow giving the appearance of 
the regular round bilge form above 
water. By reason of the sturdy con- 
struction and the compromise made 
with the usual “V” bottom type in 
order to obviate pounding and ob- 
tain the maximum sea going qual- 
ities, a speed of 23 miles is unique. 

In the design of this boat it was 
desired to obtain a 58-footer that 
was essentially a day boat yet one 
on which reasonable comfort. for a 
week end trip was assured. The 





















































the after cabin, while the forward 
cabin can be used for sleeping pur- 
poses to take care of four people 
by swinging up the cushion tran- 
som backs, should occasion arise. 
Provision is made for sleeping the 
two men of the crew in the very 
roomy engine room. 

There are four water-tight bulk- 
heads, those at the ends of the en- 
gine room being of steel, which not 
only greatly strengthen the structure 
but provide protection against the 
possibility of fire or collision. Cabin 
work and all outside trim are of 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile of a 56-foot over all auxiliary schooner designed by Thomas D. Bowes 


genuine African and Mexican ma- 
hogany, the rails, mouldings and 
such parts being finished in teak. 

The dining saloon forward is ad- 


jacent to the galley, which, in turn, - 


is far enough from the bow so that 
cooking in reasonably rough 
weather will be possible. The ii 
agonal side companionway —a 
feature of most Luders’ boats, per- 
mits of access to the saloon without 
the necessity of passing through the 
galley, which has its own hatch to 
the deck, for access and ventilation. 

The machinery installation con- 
sists of two 6-cylinder motors com- 
plete with electric starters and one- 
man deck control. The engine beds, 
for the sake of maximum rigidity, 
are continued in the form of heavy 
stringers right aft to the stern of the 
boat. 


An Auxiliary Cruising 
Schooner 


HE ideal boat for long cruises 

for the man who wants to sail 
and at the same time wants to fig- 
ure on when he will get home again, 
is an auxiliary schooner that is able, 
that has large accommodations for 
continuous living aboard and is 
fairly fast under either power or 
sail. Such a boat gives the owner 
far more return in the way of real 
pleasure for the money invested 
than any other type of boat. He has 
the pleasure of sailing when he 
feels like it, to relieve the monotony 
of long runs under power alone. 
The well designed auxiliary, with 
generous beam and depth, provides 


roomier accommodations than a 
power yacht of the same water line 
length. She is also more com- 
fortable in bad weather and she is 
somewhat more economical to oper- 
ate. 

The plans of such a little boat, 
which are published herewith, are 
from the board of Thomas D. 
Bowes, of Philadelphia, and show 
an auxiliary schooner that should fit 
the above conditions very well. Her 
dimensions are: Length over all, 
56 feet, 6 inches; length water line, 
43 feet; beam, 14 feet; draught, 7 
feet; square feet area of mainsail, 
906; square feet area of foresail, 
397; square feet area of staysail, 











203; square feet area of jib, 234; 
total sail area, 1,740 square feet. 

The sail area is moderate so that 
it can be handled by a small crew 
but, at the same time, it is large 
enough to make her smart in aver- 
age breezes. The overhangs arg 
fairly short and sharp enough to 
prevent pounding and have enough 
flare to keep her dry in bad weather. 
The sections are easy, the freeboard 
a little higher than usual but with 
very good sheer, making a very 
handsome, able craft. The con- 
struction will be heavy. She will 
have ballast outside on the keel and 
some inside to make her easier in 
a seaway. 
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[he arrangement below is rather 
unusual but should prove very com- 
fortable for a family cruiser, as 
every compartment can be reached 
from the deck without going 
through any other one. 

The cockpit is 9 feet 6 inches 
long. From the cockpit a com- 
panionway leads to a large state- 
room with three berths, one tran- 
som, three lockers, a bureau and 
plenty of drawers under the berths 
to stow clothing. There is a large 
toilet room on the port side. On 
the starboard side there is an en- 
gine room with a two-cylinder, 6% 
x 8 inch, 18 horsepower engine that 
should drive the boat 7% miles per 
hour. There will also be a 300 watt 
electric lighting plant and batteries, 
and large lockers for stores. The 
engine room can be reached directly 
from the deck through a hatch in 
the after trunk, or from the main 
cabin. 

The main cabin is under the 
forward trunk with a separate com- 
panionway from the ‘midship deck, 
which has been fitted between two 
deck houses, so that the mainmast 
could be stepped through the deck 
instead of through the cabin house. 

It will be noticed that this ar- 
rangement gives accommodations 
for seven in the owner’s quarters. 
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YACHTING 
A 19-Foot Knockabout 


HE unusual demand for small 
knockabouts, capable of being 
used for racing, as a one-design 


class, or for day sailing, shows that 


1Q3 














A 19-foot waterline knockabout designed by S. S. Crocker, Jr. 


this type of boat is extremely popu- 
lar at the present time. This is a 
very healthful sign as it indicates 


Lines of a 19-foot waterline knockabout 


that many old yachtsmen are getting 
back into the racing game, and that 
the coming generat‘on is starting in 
in boats of the right type, for more 
can be learned sailing a small boat 
of this size and probably more 
actual fun can be had, in propor- 
tion to her inches, in a little boat 
than in a big boat. 


A very attractive little boat that 
will commend itself to those who 
know a good design when they see 
it is a little 19-foot waterline knock- 
about, designed by S. S. Crocker, 
Jr., of Manchester, Mass., which we 
publish herewith. The other di- 
mensions of this boat are: length, 
overall, 23 feet; beam, 8 feet; and 
draught (without board), 1 foot, 3 
inches. The sail area is 287 square 
feet. 

The lines show a_ full-bodied, 
beamy boat, with good bearing sur- 
faces, pleasing sheer, and a well 
balanced rig. There is a high cock- 
pit coaming givirig protection to a 
roomy cockpit that will seat com- 
fortably four to five persons. The 
jib works on a traveler, so that 
she is very easy to handle, while the 
gaff peaks well up, giving a high 
rig for a boat of this type, without 
going to the jib-headed mainsail. 

She is just the type of boat that 
will appeal to those looking for an 
able little knockabout, and she is 
“all boat,” as there is no stern over- 
hang, the rudder being hung out- 
side, and the bow overhang is short. 
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What the Model Yachtsmen Are Doing 


A Department Devoted to the Development of Power and Sailing 
Model Yachts and to the Organization of this Branch of the Sport 


England Challenges for an International Race 


HE following letter has just 
T been received by the editor of 
YACHTING, issuing a challenge in 
behalf of W. J. Daniel, of London, 
England, an expert model yacht 
builder, which explains itself : 


“Editor of YACHTING, 

New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. W. J. Daniel, of * London, 
England, who is an expert model 
yacht builder, read an editorial in 
one of the weekly publications of 
this country which stated that Mr. 
William Richards, of New York 
City, was the best model boat 
builder in the world. Mr. Daniel 
wishes to contradict this statement 
and is willing to post £100 stg. a 
side and will race any size model 
under any rating rule, American 
Universal preferred. He does not 
bar anybody in this country, and 
I would appreciate your issuing this 
challenge in YACHTING, as I believe 
this is a wonderful opportunity to 
promote an international model 
yacht race. 

Assuring you of my appreciation 
for a prompt reply, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. Root.” 


Inasmuch as this challenge seems 
to be directed principally to Mr 
William Richards, a member of the 
Central Park Model Yacht Club, it 
seems only fair to give Mr. Rich- 
ards the first show at taking up the 
“defi” if he desires. We print be- 
low Mr. Richards’ reply to the chal- 
lenge : 


March a2ist, 1921. 
“Mr. J. B. Root, 
Cleveland, O. 
Dear Sir: 

Answering your interesting favor 
of the 17th, in reference to the 
challenge submitted through you 
from Mr. W. J. Daniel of London, 
England, I feel that someone has 
wished no mean adversary upon 
me, but I suppose these rash state- 
ments by newspapermen must be, 
to a certain degree, upheld, especi- 
ally as I am much more interested 
in the general advancement of the 
sport, as a sport, than in the 
personal equation therein. I have a 
wholesome respect for Mr. Daniel’s 
ability, myself, but feel called upon 


to accept this challenge in view of 
the general interest, which I, like 
you, feel will be promoted. 

I should think the Third Class 
International Rule would be the 
most agreeable to race under, and 
trust this will be satisfactory to 
Mr. Daniel. To build into the 
American Universal Rule would 
mean, for any prospective de- 
fender, that he give up his season’s 
racing to produce a new boat, 
whereas, if the Third Class Rule 
could be used, I believe a number 
of boats could be found, due to the 
fact that the Central Park Model 
Yacht Club has been advocating the 
building to this rule for the larger 
boats, so as to standardize the prod- 
uct in different parts of the country. 
This would, as you can readily see, 
make inter-club racing a possibility. 
However, I have no doubt that 
further details can be amicably ar- 
ranged, and I take this opportunity 
of thanking you for bringing the 
matter to my attention. 


There is one point in this chal- 
lenge about which I am somewhat 
in doubt, and that is this: The chal- 
lenge is ostensibly directed to me, 
personally, whereas, I note that you 
are giving this to the yachting mag- 
azines, making the race open to all 
competitors in the United States, 
instead of a match. I can hardly 
see how a race of this sort can be 
anything but a match race between 
two individuals, or else an open race 
for all comers. “Would you mind 
defining your views, or transcribing 
Mr. Daniel’s views as to this point, 
a little more clearly? 

Yours sincerely, 
Wm. Richards.” 


As we believe that an_ inter- 
national race between one of the 
best English model yacht builders 
and sailors, and a boat representing 
this country would be for the best 
interests of the sport, and would 
create more interest in model yacht 
building and sailing in this country 
than anything else, YACHTING 
would like to offer for such an event 
a suitable trophy and announces 
that it will donate a silver cup of 
suitable size for such an important 
event. 

The cup will be offered through 
any committee that may be formed 
to handle the details and draw up 


the conditions of this important con- 
test. 

Model yachtsmen should get to- 
gether and make plans to take up 
this challenge, putting the race 
through this coming summer if pos- 
sible. 


Believe Race Should Be 
An Open One 


The following letter from the 
Commodore of the Central Park 
Model Yacht Club is very much to 
the point. We believe, also, that a 
race arranged after a series of trial 
races to pick our fastest boat would 
be for the best interest of the sport. 


Editor of YACHTING: 


It has been my good fortune to have 
both the first letter to Mr, Richards 
and also the letter to you by Mr. Root, 
containing the challenge for a cup or. 
£100, shown to me for opinion. No doubt 
this challenge was issued with the best 
possible intention, and would be a most 
welcome test for model yachtsmen here, 
whether the stake were honors or £100, 
but for me the entire matter seems to 
have been too hastily conceived. 

In the first place, modei yachting in 
this country has taken an entirely differ- 
ent trend from what it has in England. 
We do not believe that the model need 
necessarily be a prototype of the larger 
vessel, but rather that it is in a field by 
itself. We, therefore, cannot see the 
necessity of hedging the design about by 
complicated restrictive formulz, such as, 
for instance, the Universal, the Interna- 
tional or other rating rules devised for 
large yachts. 

To reproduce the modern racing yacht 
in a model truly, so that she would be 
proportionate, displacement for displace- 
ment, and weight for weight of hull, for 
instance, it would call for a model so 
thin and delicate as to make it impractic- 
able for anything excepting extremely 
fair weather use. 

The modern model is close to the limit 
as it is, her factor of safety being near 
the minimum allowable. To offer a con- 
crete example, my own model, OO-TU- 
KU-KU-NIT, length o. a., 74% inches; 
load waterline, 42 inches ; beam, 12 inches; 
draft, 15% inches; displacement, 28 Ibs.; 
prismatic coefficient, 59 per cent; sail 
area, 2,720 square inches. The weight of 
the entire boat, minus ballast only, is 4 
Ibs. 5 ounces. Were it not for my auto- 
matic operating back stay her mast would 
go by the board in half a breeze. I call 
your attention to the pris. coef., which 
is above that of the modern fill-size 
cruiser, although this craft ranks as a 
racing machine of an extreme type among 
models. Why, then, conform to rules 
which are more or less beside the mark, 
they being created mainly with an eye 
to seaworthiness and sturdiness of con- 
struction in the full-size boat. 
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We assume that the challenger prefers 
a 75° X % = 50” load waterline craft, 
and this would fit in our second class, as 
we rule models. We consider this too 
large a boat, as our third-class model, 
up to 42” load waterline, is all that the 
most expert oarsmen cares to handle in 
a breeze. My suggestion would be that a 
committee get together with Mr. Root, 
through you, so that matters could be 
thrashed out. 

J. O. Bere. 


Central Park Model Yacht 
Club’s Rating Rules 


The following are the specifica- 
tions for the club’s different racing 
classes, adopted December 13, 1920. 

Third Class Sailing Yachts 
(Int. Rule) 

No limit as to length on deck. 

Maximum length on L.W.L. 42 
inches. 

Maximum beam one-third the 
class L.W.L. length. 

Maximum draft 16 inches. 

Maximum sail area 3,000 square 
inches, actual measurement. 

36 Inch L.W.L. Class 

No limit as to length on deck. 

Maximum length on L.W.L. 36 
inches. 

Maximum beam 
class L.W.L. length. 

Maximum draft 15 inches. 

Maximum sail area 2,100 square 
inches, actual measurement. 

Alpha Class Sailing Yachts 

Maximum length on deck 36 
inches. 

_ Maximum length on L.W.L. 30 
inches, 

No limit as to beam. 

No limit as to draft. 

Minimum weight 6 pounds. 

_ Maximum sail area 1,000 square 
inches, actual measurement. 
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Activity at Montclair 
Model Yacht Club 


The newly organized Montclair 
Model Yacht Club which shows 
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The pond at Montclair, N. J., where the Montclair Model Yacht Club will sail its models 


every sign of becoming a factor in 
the model yachting world, has for- 
warded the accompanying photo- 
graph of the pond in Montclair 
where its models are sailed. As the 
pond is open, the sailing should be 
particularly good, due to the fact 
that steady breezes may be ex- 
pected most of the time. It is, how- 
ever, to be regretted that the town 
authorities have not walled this up, 
so as to bring deeper water right to 
the shore. Perhaps, when more of 
the city fathers take up model 
yachting, they will see the necessity 
of this and have the work done. 
There seems to be but one blot 
upon this beautiful sheet of water, 
and that is.a “wart” left in the 
center of the pond, which might be 
called an island and is a great 
handicap to those sailing models. 
It is to be hoped that means will be 





Vanitie, a 36-inch O. A. model of the 
Irvington Model Yacht Club 





found in the near future to prevent 
model yachtsmen who may be visit- 
ing, to sail their boats, from seeing 
the painful picture of their models 
lying high and dry on the shores 
of this useless little island. 

The first regular meeting of the 
club was held February 25 at the 
home of H. B. Robertson, Mont- 
clair, N. J., for the election of of- 
ficers and the general discussion of 
the future club policy. Mr, H. B. 
Robertson was elected commodore, 
and Mr. E. F. Judd was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. Mr. J. E. 
Carrington of East Orange, N. J., 
will be the director of the power 
boat division of the club. Eleven 
of the nineteen members were pres- 
ent and a very successful and en- 
joyable meetingwas the result. 

It is the desire of the club to ex- 
tend the membership to any model 
engineer or model boat enthusiast 
in its vicinity, and the officers will 
be glad to hear from. anyone in- 
terested in joining the club. The 
minimum age limit for members is 
20 years, although the club plans 
to have a junior division some time 
in the future. 





Prizes for the Youngsters 


The Irvington Model Yacht Club 
is presenting a number of cups to 
the school boys in the vicinity of 
Irvington as prizes for those build- 
ing the best appearing as well as 
the fastest sailing model, to be com- 
peted for in a series of races during 
the coming season. This seems to 
be handling the matter in the way 
most interesting to the younger 
men, and one which is bound to 
leave a lasting impression upon the 
growing mind, We believe we are 
safe in saying that no other one 
thing will do more to interest the 
“rising generation” in this sport. 
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Building a 15-Pound Dis- 
“placement Class Hull 


[\ describing how to build a 
model power boat it is assumed 
that the reader is already familiar 
with the names of the different 
parts of the boat, and with the use 
of tools. Therefore, it should be 
unnecessary to go into an explana- 
tion ‘of building terms. 

It is assumed also that the lines 
it is desired to build to, and all the 
weights, including total displace- 
ment, have been already deter- 
mined. From that point, the first 
move is to lay out the molds and a 
backbone, upon which these molds 
may be mounted. This backbone 
should be a piece of 2-inch by 4- 
inch stock that is clear enough of 
splinters to handle. The top edge 
of this piece should be dressed and 
squared with the sides, and the 
length should be determined by 
adding three or four inches at each 
end over the length of the boat. A 
center line should be run length- 
wise on the top of the backbone; 
then across this the center lines of 
the various stations where the 
molds go should be marked-in. It 
would also be well to extend these 
station center lines a little way on 
each side of the backbone, so that 
they may be visible when the molds 
are in place. 

Going now to the molds, some 
¥,-inch pine will be required, pref- 
erably of sufficient width to take 
the whole depth of the boat at its 
deepest point, plus 1 inch, all in one 
piece. If this is not practicable 
with the material you are able to 
procure, of course, several pieces 
may be fastened together, though 
great care should be taken to see 
that they are edge-glued very care- 
fully, so that the whole may lay 
perfectly flat. 

From the plans or drawings you 
must add together the thickness of 
the planking a:id the thickness of 
the frames, which will represent the 
amount that the molds are to be 
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Method of setting up molds on backbone 


made smaller than the drawing, 
which shows the lines to the out- 
side of planking. In other words, 
the line of your drawing showing 
the inside of the frames is in reality 
the outside line of the molds. This 
line, however, is a center line, and, 
as you will have when using %- 
inch stock, ™%-inch of stock for- 
ward and %4-inch of stock aft this 
line, allowance must be made on 
both sides and bottom of molds for 
a greater width on the after side of 
the forward molds and on the for- 
ward side of the after molds to 
compensate for the curve of the 
deck line, chine line and bottom 
curvatures. This will be at once 
apparent by setting a mold tem- 
porarily in place and bending a 
batten from stem to stern around it. 
Any one who has done this work 
before will be able to mark the ex- 
act size of molds upon the material, 
and when sawing will leave suffi- 
cient leeway for these different 
bevels. 

It is assumed that you have 
placed a center line on each side of 
the mold. You will now find that 
you have I inch of material above 
the various sheer points. This inch 
of material will be taken care of 
when notches are cut into backbone 
at the station points, 1 inch deep, 
into which each mold is dropped 
and centered with the two sets of 
center lines. The molds may be 
held in place by gluing into slots, 
but a better method would be to 
use a small brass knee on each side. 
This will not only hold the mold 
in its proper position, but enables 
one to take the whole boat off the 
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backbone when the work is com- 
pleted. 

You will note that this boat is 
being built upside down, in the 
method in which allt small boats 
are, and it is well to go a little care- 
fully if you are not familiar with 
this upside-down method. 

After all molds are in place the 
stem piece should be cut out, allow- 
ing an extra inch on thé upper end, 
or above the sheer line, which in 
turn is let into a notch in its respect- 
ive place in the backbone. It would 
be well to get out the stem piece, 
the stem knee and the keel, fitting 
these three pieces together, before 
placing on the molds, and if you 
are familiar with cutting the bevels 
on the stem from the drawings it 
would be best to cut these bevels 
before setting up. In any event, 
these three pieces should be placed 
together with Ambroid, held with 
clamps, and drilled with a No. 46 
drill for the round pegs, which are 
made from World’s Fair tooth- 
picks. These pegs should have the 
small end cut off, should be dipped 
in Ambroid, and then driven home. 

This Ambroid stuff is pretty 
good for sticking purposes, but 
there are two things to be remem- 
bered when using, the first being, 
that when gluing one end of the 
wood to another piece of wood, the 
first dipping of Ambroid should be 
allowed to dry into a sort of size 
before the second application is 
put on and the two pieces fastened 
permanently together ; and the last, 
which is most important, is that 
after anything held together with 
Ambroid is put up or set up, it 
should not be touched in any way 
until the Ambroid is thoronghly set. 

Notches should now be cut into 
the molds along the keel line so as 
to take the keel and the stem knee. 
The piece of %-inch mahogany 
that will be used for the transom 
can now be gotten out, and- placed 
in position on the stern of the last 
mold. William Richards. 

(To be continued) 








COUSENS & PRATT 


Yacht Sail Makers 





274 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





PALMER MOTORS 


Two and Four Cycle 
I, 2, 3, 4 and 6 Cylinders 
2 to 80 H. P. 


Write for reduced price 
ist 


Palmer 
Bros. 


Engines, 
Inc. 
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HE Wright Machine Company of Owens- 

boro, Ky., builders of the heavy duty 
“Wright Reliable Engine” have been building 
Paragon Reverse Gears into their engines for 
a number of years, with splendid results to 
themselves and their owners. 


The Wright and thirty five other makes of 
marine engines are equipt with Paragon Re- 
verse Gears. Thirty six manufacturers who 
place quality above price. 





Your new engine should be Paragon- 
equipt. It will be so if you insist. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS 


TAUNTON, MAS S&., U. S.A. 





gents for Great Britain and Ireland: 


A 
Chas, Churchill & Co., Ltd., 15 Leonard St., Finsbury, London, E. C, 2 
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Hall-Scott Marine Engines 


BUILT EXPRESSLY FOR THOSE WHO 
DEMAND AND APPRECIATE 
SUPERIOR MECHANICAL ACHIEVEMENT 








TWO SIZES ONLY 


4-Cyl. 125 H.P. Weight 1100 Lbs. 
6-Cyl. 200 H.P. Weight 1300 Lbs. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO., Inc. 


Eastern Sales and Service Branch: 
40 Associated Service Bldg. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FACTORY: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


YACHT 
BUILDERS 


MARINE 


. OVER- 


REPAIR 








RAILWAYS 


HAULING 


D aunt l ess 
ESSEX, CONNECTIC UT 


S pring Del very 
Correspondence Invited 


While there is still opportunity 
to make early season deliveries, 
write us your requirements. 
Estimates carefully prepared 
and cheerfully furnished. One 
design small racing craft, in 
numbers, for quick shipment. 
Fresh water basin. Commis- 
sioning and repair. 


Shipyard, 


Inc. 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


A Yacht Directory of Small Boats 


Mr. Benjamin P. Young ot the 
firm of N. E. McClelland Co., Ltd., 
Naval Architect & Yacht Broker, 
No. 2 Stone Street, N. Y., is pre- 
paring a little Yacht Directory, 
which will give particulars of the 
‘smaller sailing vessels and motor 
boats on the-Atlantic Coast and the 
Great Lakes which ought to prove 
very interesting to all owners of 
small vessels which are not likely 
to be registered in Lloyd’s Register 
of American Yachts. 

Owners of the smaller power and 
sailing vessels are cordially invited 
to send the principal particulars of 
their yachts to the above address 
as early as possible in order that the 
Directory may be issued as early in 
the season as possible. 

This Directory of Small Yachts 
will fill a long felt need. 


Cruiser Dauntless Sold 


The Brokerage Department of the 
Dauntless Shipyard, Inc., of Essex, 
Connecticut, reports the sale of the 
high speed patrol cruiser Dauntless, 
to David Roberts of Hartford, who 
is to replace the present power 
plant with a Liberty aeroplane 
motor. 

Dauntless was originally built by 
Roy T. H. Barnes, who presented 
the cruiser to the Navy Depart- 
ment, and during the war this boat 
was used by the Commandant of 
the Second Naval District at New- 
port. Dauntless is a displacement 
boat and showed better than 35 
miles speed, and with a_ higher 
powered lighter weight motor is 
likely to establish new speed rec- 
ords. 

The Grace L, a 30 foot power 
boat, also has been sold to Charles 
Tiley of Essex. 


Port Jefferson Again Has Facilit'es 
for Yacht Work 


Prior to our entrance into the 
world war, Port Jefferson Harbor, 
and the Port Jefferson Marine Rail- 
way Company were popular with 
yachtsmen as a place to lay up their 
yachts and to get work done on 
them. 

During the war, however, this 
plant was used by the government, 
in connection with the other ship 
building yards at Port Jefferson, 
and no yacht work was done during 
that period. With the finishing of 
all ship building work for govern- 
ment account, the Port Jefferson 
Marine Railway Company’s plant is 
again available to yacht owners, and 
is operating under normal condi- 
tions. They are prepared to haul 
and store yachts here or to give 
them berths in a protected basin, 
while the company has all facilities 
for doing necessary repairs, on new 
work, 

Port Jefferson has many points 
to recommend it, among them being 
a fine protected harbor with deep, 
clean water, so that yachts coming 
in are protected in all kinds of 
weather. The locality is free from 
smoke and dirt of factories or 
chimneys so that painting and var- 
nishing can be done under the most 
favorable conditions. 

The company has railways capa- 
ble of hauling the largest sized 
yachts, and also smailer railways to 
handle the little fellows. In addi- 
tion to this, the location is suf- 
ficiently close to New York to be 
convenient to owners at all times. 


Why Sterling Prices Are Stable 


HE following letter from Mr. 

C. A. Criqui, President of 

the Sterling Engine Co., is so per- 
tinent at this time, when boat own- 


ers are expecting some reduction in 
the cost of boats and engines, or 
else want some guarantee that 
prices won't drop after they pur- 
chase, that we print it in full. We 
believe that Mr. Criqui has solved 
the problem of how best to present 
the matter to the public. His let- 
ter is convincing. 

“The entire boat and engine 
building industry is today facing a 
peculiar situation. The question is: 
can we afford to build boats and 
engines without profit, or shall we 
be able to convince prospective buy- 
ers that boat builders’ and engine 
builders’ prices are legitimate? 

“In our particular case we feel 
that it can be easily explained. In 
October, 1919, we made an advance 
in the prices of our motors of about 
7 per cent. This advance of 7 per 
cent. was On a price that had been 
fixed for a considerable period pre- 
vious to that time. The advance in 
materials and labor in October, 
I919, was far in excess of 7 per 
cent which we raised. From that 
date on prices kept climbing. Labor 
advanced from October, 1919, 23 
per cent; castings—cylinder and 
base—advanced 34% per cent, and 
other castings have advanced in 
equal proportion; accessories all 
along the line also advanced far in 
excess of 7 per cent that we added. 

“It was a serious problem as to 
what would be the better policy at 
that time—whether to advance the 
prices of our motors or whether to 
attempt to pull through the year, 
take our losses and maintain our or- 
ganization. To advance the prices 
would have thrown the hardship 
equally on our distributors, boat 
builders and the general public. The 
buying public was already bur- 
dened with the 10 per cent luxury 
tax on new boats. This was giving 
the boat builder a tremendous 
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SEA POWER 





FOR APRIL 








Secretary of the Navy Denby —A Navy Second to None 

Secretary of War Weeks —A Navy Adequate to Our Needs 

Ambassador Jusserand —America’s Navy and France’s 

Assistant Secretary Roosevelt —A Number of Things 

Dr. David Jayne Hill —The Peace With Germany 

Senator Miles W. Poindexter —The Naval Appropriation 

Brig. General William Mitchell, U.S. A. —Aviation and the Navy 

Colonel Robert M. Thompson —The Navy and the Navy League 

Lt. Comdr. Holloway Frost, U. S. N. —An Exploit over Pola 

Lt. R. de S. Horn, U.S. N. —The Glory of an Open Boat 

The Naval General Board’s Letter on the Battleship vs. Submarines and Airplanes. 
The official magazine of The SEA POWER 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
Navy League of the U. S. 528 Seventeenth St., N. W. League Membership $5.00. 


Washington, D. C. 








Sea Power Publishing Co. 
528 Seventeenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith (check, P. O. money order) for $3.00 for subscription to sea Power for the ensuing year. 
Please forward the magazine to me at the following address. 
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Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 


' A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimensions, 18x18x11” 
high to top of bowl. 244” 
cylinder. For above or 
below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessin 
many of the advantages o} 
the large size toilet. All 
brass and porcelain. Oak 
seat and cover. 


APRIL, 1021 





Curtiss Porcelain and Folding 
Lavatories 


Corner Porcelain 
Lavatory 


Dimensions, 12” x 12’’, 
12” x 14” and 12x15”. 


Folding Lavato-ies in 
all styles and sizes. 








Figure 1404 
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“All gros subject to 
market advances, which 
are continually changing”’ 


Manufactured Solely by 


CURTISS CO., 2 South Street, New York 


ig. 
1392-4 














handicap in getting new business. 
Our final decision was to carry 
through without raising the prices 
above the 7 per cent. This has en- 
abled us to keep our employees go- 
ing; it has enabled us to help our 
distributors and the boat builders, 
and we hope that our action has 
been appreciated by them and that 
their consideration of what we have 
done will create a feeling of ap- 
preciation for our co-operation. It 
surely must have helped them 
some. 

“From a financial point of view 
our company was a big loser and 
it would be absolutely impossible 
for us to continue for a much long- 
er period without raising the price 
in proportion to costs that have 
been raised to us. Materials have 
dropped some in price; labor has 
made a slight drop but only slight. 
We have gone over thoroughly the 
entire situation of costs of produc- 
tion and purchase prices. Krom the 
high peak to which the costs had 
rone. we cannot in any way figure 
or estimate where it has come back, 
or will come back, to the time we 
made the 7 per cent. advance. 

“Everyone appreciates the ad- 
vance in labor and I think it is clear 
that while labor will drop from the 
high peak that it enjoyed, for a few 
years at least labor will receive 
higher wages than it had before our 


advance was made. This will 
necessitate a higher cost of all ma- 
terials than we had previously en- 
joyed but still a much lower cost 
than the peak prices. 

“Then again, we have added to 
our GR model motors many addi- 
tional refinements and develop- 
ments which have added to the gen- 
eral cost without changing the 
present list price. If we had ad- 
vanced our prices about 33 per 
cent., it would have been in keeping 
with what other costs advanced, 
and that would have permitted us to 
reduce our prices now, which action 
would undoubtedly meet with a 
great deal of favorable comment. 
We did not advance, so we cannot 
reduce. 

“Our selling prices of Sterl- 
ing engines today are low com- 
pared with the costs of labor and 
material and such additional reduc- 
tions as we figure we will be able to 
get on certain materials. We are 
very thankful that we are not over- 
stocked with high priced materials, 
or that our financial condition is 
such that we would have to liqui- 
date what we have at a price below 
the present price or what the future 
market promises in the way of 
costs. The Sterling Engine Com- 
pany can stand a big drop in the 
market prices and will then only be 
making a fair profit on the present 








Picr 7 
North River 
New York City 





For Your Yacht Sails 


and canvas work, we offer expert workmanship and prompt service. 
Specialists also in awnings, bunting, flags, burgees, rope work, etc. 


Marine Canvas Supply Corp. 


“The Largest Sail Loft’ 


selling prices of its motors. I would 
be pleased to throw our costs open 
for vour inspection at any time. 
“The problem how to present it 
to the buying public has been in my 
mind for some time—present it so 
that they could thoroughly under- 
stand it and would buy with the 
confidence that they were not buy- 
ing at exorbitant prices. It has 
been the ambition of this company 
to produce an engine of quality, an 
engine of reliability and an engine 
of efficiency. No problem to bring 
about such a development has ever 
been halted on account of cost. We 
are proud of our achievement, and 
the Fisher Cup Race, according to 
its Deed of Gift, gave us the oppor- 
tunity to show what a marine motor 
could do. We demonstrated in 
both of these events—last Septem- 
ber and this February 
through these gruelling races with 
the engines showing 100 per cent. 
perfect. performance. I feel that we 
have accomplished what Mr. Fisher 
aimed at when the Deed of Gift was 
prepared for his race—a motor that 
would develop the maximum power 
and would perform through long 
races for three days without ad- 
justment and would still be fit for 
use without overhauling for the 
pleasure boat purposes for which it 
was intended. 


C.A. baited President. 


236 Craig Street. W. 
Montreal, Que., 
Canada 
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0. 1679—FOR SALE—Well 


built, plainly 

finished auxiliary ketch. 41’ x 29’ x 10’6” x 
63". Sharp bow, long keel, excellent ¢sailer, 
drives easily under power. Refinished inside 1921. 
Double stateroom, 2 extension, 1 single transom 
berths in cabin, toilet room, galley. Engine under 
bridged deck. Little bright work, upkeep very 
slight. Intended for cruising 3 to 5 without paid 
hand. Built 1915. Price reasonable. Apply 
John G. Alden, 148 State St., Boston. 
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0. 307—FOR SALE—Best auxiliary yawl 

available. 50’ x 36’ x 12'x 7’, Alden design, 
built by Adams of East Boothbay by day labor, 
1916. Heavy construction; mahogany planked. 
Double stateroom, large galley. Two berths and 
toilet forward. 4 cylinder Sterling, with starter, in 
separate engine room amidships. Excellent sailer, 
very able. Speed under power 7.2 knots. Apply 
John G. Alden, 148-State St., Boston. 


FOR SALE 





Spinnaker and Balloon Jib both 50 ft. Hoist. | 


Jib Topsail 48 ft. Hoist. Jib 38 ft. Hoist. 

Working Jib Topsail 26 ft. Hoist. All 

beautiful sails, nearly new—sale cheap. 
For particulars write— 


G. G. Scranton, Harbor Beach, Mich. 


WANTED—Aux. Yawl about 35’ water- 
line. No objection to one that has not 
been in commission recently providing 
boat is sound and rigging is in good condi- 
tion. Will buy for cash or exchange 1920 
Rauch-Lang Electric in fine shape. Ad- 
dress replies to Box F, YACHTING, 239 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


FOR SALE—21'% foot Toppan sailing 

dory, complete with rigging. Pur 
chased July, 1920. Special hull, one plank 
higher than standard open dory. Price 
$350.00. Address Yacutinc Adv. Dept. 
a 13, 239 Fourth Avenue, New York 
ity. 


_—. 
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R SALE—One of the 

most desirable schooner 
yachts ever built. Length 
overall 81.6 feet, length 
water line 51.6, beam 16 ft. 
draught 10.6 feet. Built by 
Lawley. ‘Thoroughly over- 
hauled last year and in the 
very best of condition. Own- 
er’s accommodations con- 
sist of large main saloon, 
one double stateroom, one 
single stateroom. Galley is 
large and well equipped, cap- 
tain’s stateroom forward, 
and accommodations for 
eight men. Sails in good 
condition. Price reasonable. 
Inspectable near New York. 
Address: F. J. B., care 
YACHTING, 239 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 
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0.7 1548—FOR SALE—Herreshoff 


cruising 

sloop. Centerboard in keel. 46’ x 34’ x 12’3” x 
6’. Sharp bow; short overhangs. Stiff, able and 
smart. Sails and toilet new 1920; rigging mostly 
new; 4 berths in cabin, toilet room, galley; 2 
pipe berths forward. Full equipment including 
Lawley tender. Apply John G. Alden, 148 State 





St., Boston. 
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O. 9025—FOR SALE—Auxiliary cat boat 29’ x | 
+‘ 12’ x 3’3”. Large cabin and cockpit, finished 
bright. Spars new 1920, sails and rigging good 
condition. Cabin equipment new 1920. Henry 
J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43rd Street, New York City, 
FOR SALE—Sterling 6 cylinder 45-75 

H. P. Motor, Reverse Gear, Magneto, 
Starter and Generator. Used two Seasons 
and in perfect running order. Can be in- 
spected near New York City. Price 
$1400. Reply Yachting, Box No. 3, 239 
4th Ave., New York City. 


A JULY CRUISE 


The owner of an auxiliary sloop is looking 
for an experienced yachtsman who is 
willing to cruise 50-50. Best of references 
required. Apply to Yachting, Box No. 2, 
239 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








A\ 
/ bomen and 
: for use as floats. 


29 Broadway 





N?2: 1775—FOR SALE—Able and comfortable 


power cruiser. 59’ x 11'7" x 46". Heavily 
built and in excellent condition throughout. 3 
berths in cabin; double stateroom; toilet room; 
2 berths for crew. Flush deck aft, 11’ x 16’. 37 
h.p. Standard, speed 11 miles. A comfortable 
Summer home. Apply John G. Alden, 148 State 
St., Boston. 





Life Preservers 


New and second hand. Oars, 
Rowlocks, Brass Cabin Lamps, 


Chains. Rafts 


C. C. Galbraith & Son, 


> INC. 


117 West Street, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
Write for our Special Lists; 
Aux-Yawls 
19 ft. W. L. length and up 
Aux-Schooners 
30 ft. W. L. length and up 


Sloops and Schooners 
(Without power) 
Also 
Extensive Offerings 
Steam and Power Yachts 


STRONG & BEEKMAN 
New York 
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FOR SALE 


N. Y. Y. C. 30-footer 

Bar Harbor 30-footer 

Buzzard’s Bay 30-footer 

(2) M. B. Y. R. A. 18-footers 

(3) Crosby yawls (5) Cape Cod cats 

Aux. Bugeye, 50’ x 46’ x 11’ x 3’6”. 4-cylinder 
motor, speed 7-8 miles. Sleeps 6-8. Bargain. 

Sloop, double planked mahogany, 46’ 6” x 30’ 

x 10°x 7’. Lead keel. Sails one season. Bar- 
gain. 


RIGG & WETHERILL 
Yacht Brokers 


1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





BOATS OF THE BETTER CLASS 


Row boats—Sail boats—Outboard Motor boats and 
18 ft. raised deck cruisers for immediate shipment or 
later shipment. $50,000 stock to select from. 


Skaneateles Boat & Canoe Co., 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
Builders of the Finest Row Boats in the World 








SHELTER ISLAND, N.Y. For sale, summer home, 
built by deceased architect for his own use, one and 
one-half acre plot frontage on Greenport Bay adjoin- 
ing golf course, has private dock, boat house, bath 
houses, and bathing beach. 7 masters’ bedrooms, 3 
baths and shower, 4 servants’ bedrooms. Apply 111 
Broadway, Room 2000, telephone 9890 Rector, New 
York City. 














High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


tion address 


OR SALE— 37 ft. raised deck cruiser, 
4-cylinder Murray & Tregurtha, engine, 
double stateroom sleeping 6, Mahogany 
trim, fully equipped. For complete descrip- 
YACHTING, Box 252, 239 


CANADA’S EXCLUSIVE WHOLE.- 
SALE AND RETAIL MARINE ENGINE 
JOBBERS. Dominion’s Largest Distrib- 
utors. Free illustrated catalog, showing 
over fifty Manufacturers’ products. 


CANADIAN BOAT AND ENGINE Ex- 





For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





CHANGE, LTD. 


Toronto, Canada 





Some Hints on Fitting Out 
(Continued from page 171) 


easily removed without dismounting 





the engine by taking off the head, 
loosening the connecting rod bear- 





Every One on Board Your Boat Should Have an 
Ever-Warm 
Safety Suit 


The Only Life-Saving Device 
That Has Made Good 
YOU CAN’T CHILL 
YOU CAN’T DROWN 
Approved and Used by U.S. Navy. 
Recommended by leading Steamship 
Companies. Write for booklet “30.” 
NATIONAL LIFE PRESERVER COMPANY 
New York 
11 Broadway Tel. Bowling Green 8609 
Some Agencies open in U. S. and Canada 


ing on the crank shaft through the 
handhole plate and taking out piston 
and rod through top of cylinder. If 
the rings are found to be stuck they 
may be softened by the application 
of kerosene or carbon remover and 
the ends gradually worked loose 
with a screw driver. Care should 
be taken in loosening a stuck ring, 
for it is easily broken when spread 





too far. When a ring is loosened 











FIELD GLASSES 
Binoculars — Telescopes 
Pre War Prizes 
FREE TRIAL 
Catalog Free 
THE AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


Dept. OP-1., 1121 First St. 
ew Orleans, U.S. A. 


it may be removed by spreading one 
end until a wedge or short piece of 
wire can be placed between it and 
the outer surface of the piston, and 
by thus following the ring around, 
alternately spreading and wedging, 
it will finally be sprung far enough 





apart to be slid out of the groove 
onto the piston wall. 











“ned MOTORS 


| FRISBI 


Medium duty motors for work or 


pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, cil, 

and repairs, 1 to 6 ovl.: 5 to 75 HL P. 

Send for Catalog 

FRISBIB MOTOR MS. 
COMPANY VALVE Im -HEAO 


| 7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn. 
_ en 
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USE IT.” Any ol1 boat so long as the frames are in fair 


A Mystery of Hudson’s Strait 
(Continued from page 174) 


I contrived to be ashore, armed for 
a bear hunt, when the boat ran in 
through the surf. The factor, too, 
came to the beach, and with him 


DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


Send for Booklets—““HOW TO MAKE YOUR BOAT Pea OSS,” and “MARINE GLUE—WHAT TO USE AND HOW TO 
condition can made water tight by following the instructions in the above 
booklets. This applies to anything that floats from a canoe to a yacht. Put your leak troubles up to us; We will help you to stop them. 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE vantots‘cribes 


For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, Paint and Oil, and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, 152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


George Ford. The Eskimo rowers 
pulled the whaleboat up on the 
beach and two white men stepped 
ashore. One introduced himself as 
the captain—a real hulking fellow 
in proper proportion to his voice— 
and the other said he was the 
owner, from Dundee. 


We all chatted for a while quite 
amicably and then Parsons invited 
his guests into the house. Bob and 
I remained outside to keep an eye 
on the brigantine. Moreover, it 
would scarcely have been etiquette 
to carry our rifles into the house. 


The present crew of the whale- 
boat were harmless enough—sim- 
ple natives who had been recently 
picked up on the Baffin Land coast 
for the walrus hunting in_ the 
Straits. They chattered incessant- 
ly with Abe and with the natives 
about the post. 

Eventually the owner and his 
skipper came out of the factor’s 
house in the most cheerful—not to 
say convivial—frame of mind. 

“T understand you saw a lot of 
walrus around Salisbury Island 
when you came by,” the skipper 
said to me. 

“Yes,” I replied, “they’re thick 
over there.” 

He then asked me about harbors 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
347 Madison Ave., at 44 Street 
New York City 
Cable Address, ‘‘Mowercd’’, N. Y. 


MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 


built by 


PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 
E. Boston, Mass. 








F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER 


Yacht and Vessel Broker 


744 Hastings St. W. 
Vancouver, B. C. Canada 














—_—_—_— 


Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘‘Murwat’’ 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office 
136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
sor Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 
“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


WAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices: 
Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








S. S. RABL 


Designer and Builder 
of 
Sail, Auxiliary and Motor Yachts 


Small Craft a Specialty 
6 N. East Ave. Baltimore, Md. 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
Tel., 4859 Rector 








COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








Hand-V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 
WM. H. HAND, JR., 


Naval Architect 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular illustrating twenty- 
five original Hand-V-Bottom designs of 











boats which have made good everywhere 











on that island, which lies out in the 
middle of Hudson's Strait about 
fifty miles from shore, and I told 
him there appeared to be a good- 
sized bay on the eastern side, much 
larger than the one shown on the 
chart. 

“Then that’s the place for the 
Seduisante,” said he and thanked 
me for my information. 

After our visitors had returned 
aboard ship and we had gone back 
to the Daryl, there came to my ears 
two most amazing stories, imparted 
by the Eskimos from the brigantine 
to those on shore. The first was 
that the people on the ship had 
taken the Daryl to be a patrol boat 
of the Northwest Mounted Police, 
due to our boldness the night be- 
fore; and the second was, accord- 
ing to the Eskimos, that they had 
recently killed an independent 
trader and looted his post on the 
Baffin Land side of the Straits. 

I cannot say that either of these 
things was true, but I am telling 
simply what came to my ears. 

We expected the H. B. C. ship 
along at any hour, and hoped now 
that she might come quickly. How- 
ever, our vigilance did not require 
to be kept up long, for next morn- 
ing the Seduisante was gone, gone 
to sea in the teeth of a rising north- 
east gale which blew with fury for 
two days. 

Some months later I saw a brief 
paragraph in the New York press 
to the effect that the Dundee 
whaler Seduisante, which had 
called at Black Lead Islands in the 
spring and taken aboard all the 
male natives from that part of the 
coast for the walrus hunting in 
Hudson’s Strait, had failed to re- 
turn, so it was supposed that she 
must have perished with all hands 
while navigating those treacherous 
waters during the summer months. 

What became of her, and what 
had actually been her past? Frank- 
ly, I am as little able to answer the 
one question as the other. Her 
bones may be bleaching now upon 
the shores of Salisbury Island 
whither I sent her, or she may have 
gone down weeks later in some 
sudden autumn gale. Nor can any 
one say surely whether or not we 
had any cause for our anxiety; but 
we had all the sensations at least. 





GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 








MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 








Montreal, Main 3352 
Telephones { Honey, “Bowling Green 6077 


N.E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
YACHT SURVEYORS 


Montreal New York 
286 ST. JAMES STREET 2 STONE STREET 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
RIGG & WETHERILL 


Bellevue Court Building 


1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone Cable Address “RIGGING”’ 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


STRONG & BEEKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; 
Also Commercial Vessels 


Tel., Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, ‘‘Strobick-New York’’ 


GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFPS, ETO. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
9 and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 





























WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 
Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORE 








SIMON FISCH 


YACHT BROKER 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 6717 
All the better class yachts for sale and charter. 








Cort espondence solicited. 








